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Are You Selling Books on Their 
Style Appeal ? 


Ruth Leigh 


supersede every other argument in retail 
selling today. All this has produced a pub- 
lic that is more sophisticated, has better 
taste, and is more style conscious in all lines 
of merchandise than has ever before been 
known in the history of this country. 
Naturally, this 
RE you selling books on their i ee 
style appeal? If not you should, critical tastes is creat- 
believes Ruth Leigh, for the most ing new, different 
merchandising condi- 
tions—even for book- 
sellers. If people are 
living differently, 
thinking along new 


T seems almost incongruous to use the 
word “style” in connection with book- 
selling, yet no one engaged in modern 

retailing can fail to recognize the tremen- 
dous importance of style today in mer- 
chandising to the public. According to ex- 
perts, it is the most 
dominant appeal in 
selling to the present- 
day public—not only 
i wearing apparel, 
but also in every 
other line of mer- 
chandise, 

Ten years ago, for 

instance, no one 


dominant element in selling anything 
today is style. Mrs. Leigh is one 
whose word should be taken. She ts 
an expert on merchandising. Her 


thought of — selling 
more kitchen ware on 
the style appeal of 
brightly colored pots 
and pans, or consid- 
ered an automobile 
because it had smart 
lines or a fashionable 
color scheme. It 
would have been 
thought comic to buy 


books, “Elements of Retailing” and lines, buying goods 


“The Human Side of Retailing,” 
Appleton, are on every alert retailer's 
bookshelf. In this article she sug- 
gests that the seller appeal to the 
human side of the customer and play 
up the style for which there is such 


a demand. 


for new and different 
reasons, an alert 
bookseller, sensitive 
to changing condi- 
tions, will want to 
adjust his merchan- 
dising, if only to capi- 
talize on the chang: 
ing ideas of a style- 
conscious public. 


Sell books on the style basis? It seems 
absurd, on the face of it. Yet the style 
argument in selling books, although not 
a new one, is more potent than ever before. 

“Style,” according to a famous chain- 
store expert, “is whatever the people want 
today.” Every intelligent bookseller knows 
that the great majority of people want to 
read what is “new,” “recent,” “popular.” 


‘ kodak because it matched one’s sports 
costume, or a blue typewriter because it 
ited the decorative scheme of a room. Our 
crandmothers never heard of bath towels 
‘esigned by some of our foremost artists or 
“ectric fixtures designed by cartoonists. 
Nevertheless, style has been injected 
ito practically every kind of merchandise 
"1 the modern store. Style arguments 
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‘This is just another way of saying that to- 


day, more than ever before, the American 
public wants to read books that are the 
‘style’ —books that everyone else is read- 
ing—whether or not they appeal to per- 
sonal tastes or interests. A novel, a biog- 
raphy, a book on philosophy. Is it the 
style? Is everyone buying it? Is it con- 
sidered smart to be seen carrying the book 
in public? Then sell it—on the basis of 
style alone—if for no other reason. 

Absurd and heretic as this seems to real 
booklovers, it is not funny to that portion 
of the buying public that buys dress silk 
with Lindbergh’s face as the pattern, or 
that discards a perfectly good radio set be- 
cause it has not the latest model Chinese 
cabinet—a style-mad public that buys red 
painted garbage pails and orange kitchen 
clocks. 

To adjust your retail selling and your 
merchandising to the point of view of this 
style-conscious public, do not despise such 
selling arguments as: ““The smartest people 
are reading this book’; “It’s considered 
quite fashionable have this novel” 
even: “Yes, this is new. It’s right in 
style.” 

The buying public likes to be told that 
things are in style—books, cars, radios, 
shoes, bathroom fixtures. People are so 
crazy for style today that no merchandise, 
not even works of art, is too precious to 
be sold on the basis of style appeal. The 
vast majority of the buying public likes 
regimentation. Women consider themselves 
in style when they are wearing precisely 
what all other women along the street are 
wearing. People consider it smart to drive 
cars that their neighbors are driving; they 
prefer to use tooth paste or cigarettes be- 
cause millions of others are using the same 
brand. Not in being different but in being 
alike—that is style to the American buy- 
ing public—wearing, owning, reading, 
what one’s neighbors wear, own and read. 

The sophisticated taste of our present- 
day style-conscious public, however, is not 
without definite advantages to booksellers. 
Today, even the most ordinary men and 
women want to give an appearance of cul- 
ture. Modern women will buy books on 
child psychology, on interior decoration, on 
psycho-analysis, on bridge, on diet, on 
beauty—books that they may never read 
through—if they are convinced that it is 
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the style to possess them. On the othe; 
hand, the public is taking a genuine inter. 
est in a wider range of cultural subjects 
in science and the arts, because of th. 
broadening influence of magazines, news. 
papers and moving pictures. It remains fo, 
progressive bookstores to capitalize on this 
greater sophistication. 

Our style-conscious_ public, with jk 
sophisticated patter, is easily bored, yet 
readily led into new interests. All this can 
be made “‘meat’’ to a wide-awake bookstore. 
A buying public that discards articles long 
before they have outlived their usefulness. 
that considers cars, radios or clothes obso- 
lete, not from the standpoint of wear or 
possible service, but because they do not 
appear to be the latest style—is a public 
hungering for new interests and new sen- 
sations. ‘This style-conscious public is fig- 
uratively sitting around waiting for some- 
one to suggest new things to buy. If it is 
smart to buy a book on philosophy, the pub- 
lic will buy it, just to be in style. If it is 
considered chic to be reading text-books on 
aviation, our style-mad public is glad to be 
told so—and to buy books accordingly. 

If our buying public is so eager to be 
told what is the latest thing, why not, Mr. 
Bookseller, make this a part of your mer- 
chandising policy by injecting a style note 
in bookselling ? Other stores, other mer- 
thandise departments are doing it. It is a 
wise bookseller who falls into step. 

In merchandising to this style-conscious 
public, it is well to recognize changing con- 
ditions by providing a suitably “smart’ 
background. The buying public of today 
has better taste, is more critical and more 
sophisticated. 

Many booksellers will despise this con 
cession to the “jazz” spirit of the times; 
they may spurn the idea of selling books 
because they are the latest style; they may 
not approve of this fashion-mad_ buying 
public—but they cannot fail to recognize 
that the most dominant element in selling 
anything today is style. Presumably, book- 
stores are in business to make greater Ne! 
profits, and if, to do this, it is necessary © 

make concessions to the somewhat absurd 
tastes of a style-conscious public, it is w' 
to keep abreast with the times. If a por 
tion of our public wants to have books sold 
on the basis of style, why not recognize It 
—even with your tongue in your cheek: 
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Lessons From London 


Ruth Brown Park 


Book Shop Interiors 


any London bookshop, the first thing 

that rivets your attention is the de- 
partment signs. Unless it is a most 
minute shop, these huge cards, sometimes 
suspended by wires from the ceilings tacked 
hich up on the walls, or sometimes propped 
prominently on top. ledges, orientate 
you at once in your desired literary field. 
A creat black finger on a startling white 
card may point the way to the Children’s 
Department; A four foot square card, 
well-lettered, will announce 

The Newest and Best Fiction; 


te the threshold of almost 


Belles Lettres May Be Found in Our 


First Floor Saloon; 

For Foreign Department Take Elevator 

To Third Floor. 

No sign is apparently considered beneath 
a shop's dignity for across the entire wall 
of one large shop alone, we saw this sign: 
(It was thirty feet long and, at least, five 
feet wide. ) 

Remainder’s Section—New Copies of 

Books at Greatly Reduced Prices. 

Once before in our lives we saw another 
sign as large. It was marked Democratic 
Headquarters and stretched itself across 
Madison Avenue at 37th Street, New 
York City, U. §. A. In the same shop 
with the thirty foot Remainder sign, were 
‘suspended, among others, cards (Regular 
“smash ’em in the eye” affairs.) 

Gifts For Students; 

Give the Favorite Author; 

Books Permanent Presents; 

Always Acceptable— 

The Favorite Author; 


again, THr FavorireE AutuHor! The 


English never allow you to forget an idea 
they believe to be good. If they say a 
thing once, they believe in saying it twice, 
ind sometimes three times, all in  prac- 
tically the same words, on the same floor. 
Just stay in 


one of their rooms long 


enough, even stay in “the favorite author” 
room long enough, and you will be rushing 
to the nearest ‘phone booth to ask your 
Mother who her favorite author is and 
what writer Grandma likes best. 

Signs! Department Signs! Classification 
Signs! Signs to Sell! Signs to Create 
Concrete Ideas in Purchasers’ mind! Enter 
any shop with a perfectly vacuous head, 
as regards Christmas shopping, and you 
will emerge an hour later, your arms 
spilling over with books, carrying away 
something for everybody. Cardboard 
minds, cardboard: fingers, have lead the 
way and solved the problem. 

You may question the quality of the 
shop that leads the way through card- 
board. You may say it is merely a com- 
mercial, sell-by-the-pound, book concern. 
Just a minute !—that thirty foot long, five 
foot broad, “Remainder Section” sign, 
hangs in one of the handsomest shops in 
London. A shop covering 6696 square feet 
of space. A shop boasting some thirty 
clerks who trip lightly over, not 6696 
square feet of tile floor, but easily over 
6696 thousand square feet of soft, thick 
velour grey carpet. All the grey- carpet 
in the world seems spilling out there, as 
a base for handsome oak tables; elegant 
oak book cases; casket knee high fine bind- 
ing cases—(One bends over glass and has 
an uninterrupted view of exquisite hand 
tooling). Then the 6696 square feet of 
space enable tables to stand far enough 
apart to ensure some departmental line of 
segregation. Substantial black leather chairs 
and umbrella racks afford shopping peace, 
and eleven wrapping desks furnish quick 
service after purchase. So much for the 
thirty foot “Remainder Sign’? Concern. 

Another sign scheme, in another store of 
prominence, was a uniform use of cadet 
blue cardboard with white lettering. All 
over their ten departments, one was softly 
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yet clearly guided by these sky blue affairs. 
There could never be the slightest doubt 
where any department lay. Then, after the 
department was reached, where your special 
classification in that department was. Sup- 
pose you wanted the First Edition Room. 
Blue sign, white finger pointing “First Edi- 
tions.” Once in the First Edition Room— 
what? Signs marked ‘Modern Firsts” ; 
“Firsts of the Nineties” ; “First—Standard 
English Authors.” So helpful and so sub- 
stantial are these signs that we feel only a 
cyclone, tearing through the place, could 
dislodge them. Even then we can better 
picture the books themselves turbulently 
racing down the wind-tossed street than 
those signs loosed from their hangings. 

Many shops supplement their cardboard 
signs with uniform, finely painted wood, 
classification signs. These are nicely defined 
and hang clearly above their alphabetical, 
as to author, subjects. They are of great 
help to the hurried shopper and eliminate 
dependence on clerks. Some shops have 
even segregated prominent authors. That 
is, we’mean to say—Willa Cather, with 
her Willa Cather marker above, lies alone 
on a shelf: As do Virginia Woolf, Rebecca 
West, Joseph Hergesheimer, H. G. Wells, 
and many others who will be wanted often 
in all their titles, and in various editions. 

Out of this intensive sign system, one 
thing to be remembered is this: Unless you 
are deaf, dumb, and blind, you, yourself, 
can find in almost any London Shop, the 
book after which you have come. And you 
do. You serve yourself. Never once have 
I had a clerk in any general bookshop 
over here ask me, “And what can I do 
for you, Madame?” Instead I have gone 
in, hung around looking, buying occasion- 
ally and getting warm; remaining a full 
day sometimes and all they ever say is, 
“‘We have closed now, Madame. Take the 
side door out.” 

So you see, London is cafeteria style, so 
far as bookselling goes and signs, we be- 
lieve, have done a lot to make it so. 





And after the signs what next impresses 
one? Perhaps, the magnitude of the stock 


carried and the multitude of single volumes. 
Whereas in America, we have stacks of 
popular best sellers, over here, even in the 
largest shops, usually there will only be dis- 
plays of ones and twos. But single volumes, 
single volumes, single volumes, until you 
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are amazed! ; 
alone make you feel “you ain’t seen nothin’ ” 
Countries unpronounceable, countries yy) 
imaginable, countries at the farthest en; 
of the uttermost worlds! Yet people, per. 
fectly plain human-being looking people 
squinting carefully at these queer titles, an¢ 
then after weighing the problem thoughr. 
fully, buying them. | 

To be a London Book Clerk, one shou! 
be an Octogenarian, with a Ph.D. to his 
credit. No callow college youth, not even 
a valedictorian, could have enough back. 
ground to fit into such taken-for-granted 
erudition. 

Now these multitudes of books! How. 
if a clerk is not an Octogenarian with , 
Ph.D. and is asked a customer question, 
which by a miracle some sign has not an- 
swered, how does he do so? The answer is 
through system: the system of a Londov 
bookshop is amazing. There will be 
large information desk with learned soul; 
sitting behind huge catalogs waiting to run 
down elusive titles. Besides this, there will 
be extra rows of the same catalogs outside 
which every clerk is supposed to use wel! 
There will be quick telephone communica- 
tion with the stock room, and lightning 
Marathon service from it, if the book is 
there. A wanted book is a necessity in th: 
mind of the London bookseller. He, along 
with the customer, nods his head serious’) 
and says, “Yes, you must have that book.’ 
He takes your name, and address, but not 
your money, and the next day, C.O.D 
your book appears at your hotel. It is chat 
solemn sympathetic understanding of the 
little clerk—along with his systematized 
knowledge, that sends you “lipperty-lp- 
ping” back to that shop the next time. 

“How about the general order of tie 
shops, and do the clerks have to dust’ 
shout the united voices of all America! 
clerks. The order in general is perfect, al 
the clerks do have to dust. Early morning 


Their travel departments 


‘book scenes in London are about the sa 


as in America. Clerks are ax it, with dus 
ters, with hand vacuums and with not 
books verifying “shorts.” But they see” 
even more “at it” over here than in Ame 
ica. You feel somehow they came to wo! 
on two pence busses and not in limousitt 
but with this thrust, we will add they '* 
the genial alertness of the American 


lege-bred bookseller, They lack, at ‘** 
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for us, that individual charm which so many 
of our “twenty-five a week, Plaza-for- 
lunch,” people have. But they are hounds 
for order. : 

The managers, too, set forth glowing ex- 
amples of system. ‘They usually have attrac- 
tive mahogany fitted offices with blaz- 
ing open fires and desks of faultless 
appointments. Everything immaculate. 
Pen points new, blotters fresh, letters 
and orders neatly pigeonholed. This 
sounds like an overdose of spirit of spirits 
of the country on our part, but far from 
‘+. The offices of the higher-ups almost 
invariably reflect great refinement of taste 
and leisurely comfort. One can scarcely 
‘magine such prolific ordering as must 
have to take place for such huge concerns, 
doing so, in such a study atmosphere. 
Delightful and enviable! 

The svstem of handling sales is excel- 
lent, also. There are many more wrap- 
ping desks than in America; and, a 
cashier for every floor. These wrapping 
desks are joys to behold, long and broad, 
fronted by screens of new books, for dec- 
oration, with balls of string and stout 
paper spread out accessibly. No money 


' clutters these tables. Instead, the cus- 


tomer takes the sale’s check the clerk has 
viven her and pays it herself at the 
cashier's desk. Then, she returns with 
this stamped “paid” to the clerk and re- 
ceives her book. In the busy holiday sea- 
son this must be a blessing ‘to both clerk 
and customer. For both are doing some- 
thing at the same time, instead of one 
doing everything. 

Yes, the system over here is enviable! 
In this same system vein, we noticed 
every inch of space was utilized by the 
English bookseller. If he has a bookcase, 
he is not contented to use the ordinary 
space allotted to books in that 
case's shelves, Instead, he has 
perhaps his entire Everyman li- 
orary eight feet up on top of 
the bookcase.. Ladders slide 
about the stores, and up and 
down these race men with hair 
‘0 grey one wonders about their 
leg power, Then, the sides of 
the book cases:. From off these 
‘tere will be more shelves, 
Where pocket editions in leather 
or other small books stand. 
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Under tables, you will never find unused 
space. Instead, deep shelves for reserve 
stock invariably confront one. In case of 
‘book cases, with ledges—from under these 
ledges will be more sliding ledges, which 
pull out, thereby affording double ledge 
space. If windows on second floors are 
deep, they will hold a whole classifica- 

\ tion. One store had a flight of stairs 


J running to a balcony. In the space 


under these stairs was a built-in grad- 
uated tray type table for large juvenile 
editions. Often in front of ledges are 
lower benches stacked with books. There 
are nooks by fireplaces in which to read, 
but usually these nooks are piled high 
with books. If there are balconies, around 
the entire top of the railing there will be 
space wide enough to display sizable 
books. The tops of cashier’s cubby-holes 
will be deluged with display. Mantle- 
pieces over fireplaces groan under new 
editions. Fireplaces groan under American 
monopoly. If you are lonesome for your 
own countrymen just walk into any of 
the stores and go straight to the fireplaces. 
There, pinched and purple and drawn 
they stand, hopping from foot to foot, 
talking about summers they have spent 
in California, or Biltmore Turkish baths. 
Often they creep away long enough to 
steal a glance at Pennell’s “Glory of 
New York,’—but not for long. Hugging 
themselves and hopping about, they re- 
turn to the fire to linger on and on, there- 
by cutting an entire nation from what 
little heat it has. 

But, cut off from all heat by Ameri- 
cans, the Britishers go stoically along ex- 
amining title-pages, looking carefully over 
illustrations, reading a while,—then peel- 

ing off their pounds (money 


(7 pounds) and departing. Nothing 
a6 could prove better 


l what a great read- 
‘ ing nation this 
really is, for in the 
face of death 
through freezing, 
these people browse. 
You understand 
why the bookseller 
dares have such my- 
riads of books. 
ase Books and Britishers 
go hand and hand! 
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The Little Bookshop 


And Especially a Shop in Boston That Specializes in Being a 
Small Bookshop 


Holland Hudson 


ESPITE the good luncheon which 
our host had provided, the big book- 
store manager was sad and his face 

long. Another guest had incautiously sug- 
gested that the big store seemed to be busy 
and must be making money. “You have no 
idea what it costs to run a big store,” he 
declared, and proceeded to enlighten our 
ignorance of overhead in big business. It 
appeared that every cent of profit had to 
be wrung from the enterprise by shrewd 
and selective buying, by a merchandising 
policy which misses never a flutter of the 
public pulse, and by scientific economies of 
store operation. At the end of the perora- 
tion he tore himself away from desert to 
wring some more pennies for the stock- 
holders. 

Our host tried to turn the conversation 
to the inauguration or to Syria or Irak, 
but we had been too thoroughly flattened 
out, and the incautious guest despondingly 
suggested a bit of air as the next thing to 
pursue. We turned in a different direction 
from our informant on the trials of book- 
selling, only to encounter at intervals book- 
shops so tiny one might almost fit them 
into the show windows of the large store 
concerning which such naive inquiry had 
been made. Our host voiced the common 
thought: 

“Then how do these places make more 
than a bare subsistence for the people who 
run them?” 

The truth probably is that some of them 
do not make a living. Real estate records 
and publishers’ ledgers indicate much mor- 
tality among little shops of all kinds. Yet 
an amazing number of these bookshops, par- 
ticularly in our larger cities, survive and 
even thrive year after year, pay their bills 
and enjoy a growing patronage. How is it 
done in this day of large-scale production 
and marketing? What secret have the sur- 
vivors learned that those who failed some- 


how missed ? 


Larger book stores, whatever their bur. 
den of overhead, have these obvious advap- 
tages over small bookshops: they frequently 
obtain better discounts through large pur- 
chases; they have capital and space to stock 
a hundred titles to the smaller bookshop’s 
ten; they may profitably conduct a costly 
advertising program; they often enjoy the 
good will which accrues to an old, estab- 
lished business when well conducted. 
Finally, they may serve a number of cus- 
tomers at one time while in the small book- 
shop customers must often wait their turn. 
Were this array as formidable as it ap- 
pears, there would be no small bookshops 
left. ‘Chere must be compensating factors 
in the successful small bookshop sufficient 
to compete with them, and I set out to find 
a clue to what they are. 

As the success or failure of any business 
depends very largely upon the buying habits 
of the consumers, I asked a number of 
people who would rather buy books than 
borrow them, where they preferred to bu 
them and why. About half voiced a pret- 
erence for the small bookshop, giving one 
or more of these reasons: 


1. The greater degree of personal service 
rendered. 

2. Personality of the bookseller. 

3. Opportunity to select without undue 
pressure by sales people. 


But all three of these summarization 
leave out the subtle human elements whic! 
vitalize them. The greater personal servic’ 
often means that the proprietor of the 
small bookstore has an opportunity to lear 
and remember the names of his customers, 
and that his pleasant and familiar greet 
ing has a direct loosening effect upon the 
purse strings, and serves as a perpetual 2: 
vertisement for future sales. It means 
often, that the same proprietor has a deft 
fashion of augmenting his small stock wit 
a good shelf of reference books, and of st! 
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[ntertor 
of the 
little 

bookshop 

at 103 

Charles 

Street, 

Boston 


ing many titles which he does not stock at 
all, 

Again, when books are sold by the pro- 
prietor, there is a passionate interest in the 
consummation of the sale which only a rare 
employee brings to the transaction. I am 
told by those who buy that it is more fun 
to be sold that way. We Americans have 
a covert appetite for evangelism even in our 
bookbuying. 

Knowing his clientele, moreover, the 
lone practitioner in bookselling perforce 
learns to adapt his sales tactics to his cus- 
tomer. While the little lady who can not 
make up her mind has her mind gently but 
irmly made up for her, and departs with 
book consistent with her demonstrated 
preterences, the ardent individualist is al- 
‘owed to examine every title in the shop 
unmolested, a privilege often denied him in 
the larger stores. 

Always the successful bookseller in a 
‘mall store contributes something to the 
‘ale which the publisher did not supply. 
He sells something beside books. 
for those who may be surfeited with 
stances taken from the bookshops of met- 
‘opolitan New York, let us example this 
me a one of the back waters of Bos- 
shy molly, the historic Common rises 
ee ul, a residential district symbolic 

ston traditions,—proud, reserved, in- 
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accesible. ‘True, Little, Brown has taken 
over (and restored) one of the finest resi- 
dences on Beacon Street, L. C. Page holds 
forth in another, and Houghton Mifflin 
graces the Park Street end of the Common 
in a business building. But these enter- 
prises all had their roots in New England 
soil before the dawn of this jazz era; for 
all their vitality they are part and parcel 
of the older New England tradition. 

A new population has penetrated the 
southern and western slopes of Beacon 
Hill. It began with the law students. Then 
girls began to study law, social service, the- 
ology, or what have you, until today at 
dusk the sounds of the Hill are murmur- 
ous with the laughter and the clichés of 
youth,—a youth which adores Beacon Hill 
as devotedly as the white-haired old ladies 
who taxi down to Symphony Hall about 
the time that afternoon classes begin. 

Only a bookseller with an understanding 
and appreciation of youth would have se- 
lected 99 Mount Vernon Street as the 
original site for a “Booknook,” and built 
there a business which, within two years, 
overflowed into new and larger quarters at 
103 Charles Street, around the corner. But 
the Duncans, Mona and William, both in- 
corrigibly young, know young people. Let 
Mr. Duncan take up the story: 

“Tf all we wanted had been to sell 
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books,—any books,—we should have picked 
out a location where hundreds of people 
passed by every day. But what we really 
wanted was a place where young people 
who have come to Boston to study, and 
who find it lonesome, could drop in and 
feel that they were among friends, and 
eventually make new friends among books. 
That our theory was both sound philos- 
ophy and sound advertising was demon- 
strated by the fact that young people 
dropped into the Booknook to ask about 
rooms, shops, studios, and apartments, un- 
til today the preparation of this type of in- 
formation occupies much of Mrs. Duncan’s 
time. 

““As you see, there’s not room for a large 
stock, nor a highly specialized stock, but 
our customers come here because they 
know that we will get the books they 
want, and because they find it a pleasant 
place to buy books. Very gradually we 
have developed a few specialties in response 
to the visits of research students and writers 
on the Hill. We have been pleasantly sur- 
prised by authors from many parts of the 
United States, who have dropped in on 
us, not to see how their own books were 
selling, but out of friendly curiosity about 
the Booknook. Thanks to them, we have 
enjoyed a publicity quite out of proportion 
to any unique qualities in our stock, or our 
plan of bookselling.” 

It sounds very simple, but the Duncans, 
with a mature commercial background of 
advertising, and an understanding of hu- 
man nature gleaned from some years of 
social service, are aware that successful 
marketing is not the result of intricate or 
occult formula, but usually the product of 
simple and direct means. 

The Booknook, whose first book inven- 
tory did not quite reach $250.00, has 
maintained its proprietors for two years 
and made possible the employment of an 
assistant In its new quarters, besides accum- 
ulating a stock which includes an alcove 
of first editions and is appraised at some 
twenty-five times the original investment. 
For all the increased daylight and elbow- 
room afforded by its Charles Street loca- 
tion, it is still a small bookshop, intimate 
and personal in arrangement, display and 
service. Instead of yielding to the tempta- 
tion to turn the Booknook into a big store, 
the lion’s share of the new space has been 
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devoted to a Dickens Room, decorated with 
authentic prints and engravings to which 
one takes really deserving out-of-town yjsj- 
tors for lunch or supper, to a porch where 
in fair weather one may lunch and read 
out of doors, and to a clubroom for the 
“BrowZers,” an organization by which the 
Duncans have focused the interest and 
patronage of confirmed book addicts who 
frequent the shop. 

Some other Boston critics of bookselling 
methods smile at the Booknook when they 
do not class it with the drugstore, tearoom, 
or giftshoppe bookshelf. ‘They miss, it 
seems to me, two essential facts. First, the 
Duncans have employed shrewdly selected 
collateral means for interesting a commu- 
nity in books. Second, as the Booknook has 
become a community center, its book turn- 
over has multiplied many times. As when 
the couple for whom the Duncans found 
a clergyman and an apartment furnished 
their library from the Booknook in appre- 
ciation. 

We might multiply instances. We might 
describe a small bookshop at Lake Placid, 
or one on Cape Cod, in either of which 
you may find out where to locate your 
vacationing friends, and where, before the 
season is over you buy many books for 
yourself or your friends. Or _ suburban 
shops outside of library zones whose pro- 
prietors know how to plan a reading pro- 
gram for the woman’s club, or for your 
youngest daughter. But each __ instance 
would merely serve to show that the suc- 
cessful practitioner of bookselling on 4 
small scale usually discards most of the 
mass psychology upon which the general 
campaign of the larger bookstores is based, 
and conducts, instead, an enterprise 1 
which the personal and individual rels- 
tions of buyer and seller are in the fore: 
ground. . 

Aspirants to a career in bookselling, wit! 
the ambition to open a tiny bookshop, 2 
usually asked how much capital they have 
to put into the enterprise, and what prev 
ous training they have had_ in handling 
books, whether in library work, or ret@! 
selling. From the outstanding features 
the survivors in the small bookshop field, ' 
appears that an equally pertinent questi 
Is: 

What have you to sell your custome 
beside books? 
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Chicago Book News 


Milton Fairman 
of the Chicago Evening Post 


HE Radical Book Shop with its com- 

plete collection of pamphlets and 

books has been taken over by the 
voung firm of Targ and Dordick, it was 
announced recently. The purchase of its 
neighbor on Clark Street was completed 
‘yst as the house of Targ was celebrating 
‘ts first birthday. The store is located at 
898 North Clark Street. 


ec 
ROBBS- MERRIE sends copies of two 


interesting novels—one about a famous 
Chicagoan, the second by Chicagoans not 
quite so famous. Samuel Insull, the multi- 
multi-millionaire utility man, is said to be 
the hero of “Chains of Lightning,” by 
Jonathan Brooks (whose real name is John 
Mellett and who is a brother of the mur- 
dered Canton, O., editor). Harland Ware, 
convention manager of the Hotel Sher- 
man in Chicago, has drawn on his past as 
a theatrical press agent for “Rag Opera,” 
a book written with James Prindle, a 
Northwestern university man. 


e& S 
THE entire library of Mrs. T. B. Black- 


stone, well-known collector, has been 
purchased by Jansky’s book store, 157 West 
Madison Street, and is now offered for 
sale. 
a 7 


EAN WILLIAM GRAY of the Uni- 

versity of Chicago has completed the 
exhaustive survey which he made for the 
American Library Association and the 
American Association for Adult Education 
and the book will soon be published by 
Macmillan. The work is based on patient 
research and analyzses the reading habits 
ot the average American; not only his inter- 


‘st in books but also in newspapers and 
Magazines, 


es s 
UGENE WRIGHT, the youthful 
author of “The Great Horn Spoon, 
in Chicago recently as a visitor to the 


book section of Marshall Field: & Co., 


Was 


where he autographed copies of his book. 
O. E. Rolvaag and Clara Laughlin were 
among the visiting speakers at Field’s dur- 
ing the last few weeks. 

Mo: ts 


HE Nelson-Baude book shop in the 

Bankers’ Building is encouraging the 
use of its rooms for lectures. Dr. Clyde 
B. Cooper of the Armour Institute of 
Technology was the speaker at a session 
the other night, and one organization of 
book lovers have made arrangements for 
a monthly lecture in the shop. 

es Ss 


D R. THEODORE WESLEY KOCH 
of Northwestern University’s library 
is one of the two Americans who have been 
selected as sectional heads for the first In- 
ternational Library and_ Bibliographical 
Congress to be held in Rome and Venice in 
June. The other American honored is Dr. 
William Warner Bishop, librarian at the 
University of Michigan. Dr. Koch will be 
in charge of the international scholarships 
and fellowships section. 
se SF SF 
NCIDENTALLY, an_ invitation has 
been extended to the officials of the con- 
gress to hold its next session in Chicago in 
connection with the world’s fair planned 
for 1933. 
SS .& & 
HE American Library Association will 
move its headquarters from the Crerar 
Library Building to 520 North Michigan 
Avenue, and publishers are requested to 
mail review copies to that address after 
May 1. All departments of the association 
are included in the plan for new offices. 


cs fF 


GEORGIA LINGAFELT of the rare 
book section of the Walden book 


shops has gone abroad for a six-week buy- 
ing trip in England and Scotland. Lead- 
ing items on her shopping list are English 
editions which the Walden has specialized 
in for some time past. 
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HOLD every man a debtor to his profes- 

ston, from the which, as men of course 
do seek to receive countenance and profit, so 
ought they of duty to endeavor themselves, by 
way of amends, to be a help and ornament 
thereunto. —BACON. 


Keep the Dates! 


T cannot be too emphatically stated 

that the observance of the announced 

publication dates on important new 
books is of very serious importance to the 
booktrade. Periodical publishers long ago 
came to that conclusion and the observance 
of publishing dates is a basic principle of 
that enormous industry. 

It should not be hard to persuade the 
booksellers that strict observance is simi- 
larly important to them. There is great 
sales benefit derived from the simultaneous 
appearance of an important new book in 
hundreds of stores. To make this possible 
the stock must be started out three or four 
weeks before through the jobbers and early 
shipments must be made to distant points. 
It is hardly possible to time each movement 
exactly and there is a great temptation to 
break the date in order to get a little ad- 
vantage over a competitor or to please an 
urgent customer. Though the jobbers pass 
along the word of publication date, they 
are often dealing with people who have 
little stake in the book business as a whole 
and are therefore more careless of rules 
that are made for the benefit of all. 

As the business season of Spring pub- 
lishing begins the Publishers’ Weekly is 
sure to hear word of broken dates and 
trade bitterness. It has happened on “The 
Bishop Murder Case” already. It will 
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happen on “Dodsworth” and other leaders 
if the trade does not watch out. | 

If a bookseller in your city breaks a date 
see him immediately; don’t rely on reports, 
If he is obdurate, get other dealers to help 
present the case. If no relief is found 
notify his probable source of supply, job- 
ber or publisher. “Every man” we have 
reiterated for many years on our editoria] 
page, “is a debtor to his profession.” Date. 
breaking emergencies provide a time to 
pay some of that debt. Be patient, take 
account of all thie facts of each case, be 
promptly active, publishers and bookselle;s 


both. 


Children’s Books in the Spring 
HEN the problem of more and 


better children’s books first came 


to be studied, the publishers and 


retailers found that one of their most im- 
portant problems was the increase of year 
round bookselling, as the bulk of the chil- 
dren’s book distribution was crowded into 


one or two months. Bookstores might do 
a fifth of their general bookselling in De- 
cember, but they sometimes did_ three- 
quarters of the selling of children’s books 
in those four weeks. This made possible 
overstock a severe menace. It put the sell- 
ing of books in the hands of people less 
well trained, as the dealer could not keep 
expert help the year round, and it put upon 
the publishers a severe penalty, as they had 
to plan their whole sales effort for a short 
season, with consequent maladjustment ot 
expense and results. 

Gradually some answers have been found 
to this problem, but the trade still realizes 
that the emphasis is altogether too muc) 
that of fall distribution. Probably the best 
answer to the problem is to select from the 
natural interest of the book buying pub! 
in the spring some tendencies that may help 
to increase book interest and then arrange 
promotion and display to serve and '- 
crease those tendencies. With this in min¢, 
many book-interested people have been tak 
ing special steps to study the problem t's 
year. 

The Publishers’ Weekly of January 12 
reported a conference of publishers sue 
gested by a letter from the Children’s Li- 
brarians’ Section of the American Libra 
Association, and soon after a small grou? 
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of booksellers in New York came together 
for a discussion of this common difficulty. 
From this conference the understanding has 
spread that this spring would be an espe- 
cially suitable time for joint action on this 
continuing problem, and the Publishers’ 
Weekly issues the first of its special Chil- 
dren’s Book Sections as announced last 
week. In these four numbers the possibili- 
ties of display and sale will be discussed 
from the experience of publishers and re- 
tailers, and practical suggestions will be 
brought forward. ‘The editor would be 
especially glad to hear from retailers who 
have had successful experience in this line. 


SPECIAL DEPARTMENTS 
I 
BooKs FOR Boys AND GIRLS page 972 


II 
BOoOKMAKING page 999 





Book Piracy 


HE piratical reprinting of books 

without recognition of the owner- 

ship or payment to the author is now 
rare because of the ethical standards of the 
publishing business, but occasionally some 
back room printer finds a volume to his 
liking, reprints it and the pirated book 
goes along the subterranean channels of 
trade. A couple of years ago this was the 
case with Huneker’s “Painted Veils,” 
which has been copyrighted by Boni & Live- 
right and published in a limited edition, 
and the publishing of a pirated edition 
forced the issuance of another trade vol- 
ume. Sometimes the booktrade is not really 
aware that it is handling a pirated book, 
and this may be the case with the many 
copies of “The Well of Loneliness” by 
Radclyffe Hall, which are now being cir- 
culated. The book, as is well known, was 
irst published in England and then pub- 
lished in Paris with the imprint of the 
Pegasus Press. Last December it was pub- 
lished in America by Covici-Friede, and it 
‘Snow before the court for possible sup- 
Pression. “The pirated edition now appear- 
ng Is a volume 9% x 6 over all, printed 
on India tint stock, 512 pages, the title- 
page reading, “Paris. Privately Printed 
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1928.” On the back of the title-page it 
says, “First published 1928.” The book 
is bound in a black cloth back, and on the 
side a grained paper of dark green hue. 
The real Paris imprint bore the name of 
the Pegasus Press and was a duly copy- 
righted edition. This issue is an American 
printed book, quite unauthorized and _ in 
violation of all law. 

At the same time and possibly from the 
same source there is a pirated reprint of 
Joseph March’s “The Wild Party,” first 
published for private subscription last May 
by Pascal Covici in a limited edition and 
duly copyrighted. The present pirated edi- 
tion has had inserted in it a number of ob- 
scene pictures; it is bound in canvas back 
without lettering, gold paper sides and 
magenta lining. The volume is 10 x 634. 


Congressman Against Copyright 


HE effort of Chairman Vestal to 

get one needed copyright change 

through in Congress and the response 
from Congressman Wolverton of Camden, 
N. J., indicates the difficulty of interesting 
Congressmen in fairness to composers and 
authors. The bill was one which gave to 
composers the right to make a free and 
open contract with the publishers of discs 
or rolls. Under the present law, passed 
in I9II, composers are compelled to take 
a flat price of two cents. If this type of 
price fixing were applied to other products 
like fixing the price of grain or fixing the 
price of automobiles, Mr. Wolverton 
would probably be the first to protest, but 
a law that fixes the price that a composer 
receives seems to him to be highly desirable, 
and he claims that otherwise there would 
be set up an absolute monopoly. 

When will people get used to the fact 
that, after all, copyright is a monopoly 
granted to the creator in order that society 
may benefit by the encouragement of crea- 
tive talent! If we are to be afraid of words, 
we shall never have a better copyright 
law, and if we had always been afraid of 
the word “monopoly,” we would never 
have had any. Mr. Wolverton argues that 
if a composer could make a trading ar- 
rangement with the Victor people and 
others, the cost of discs would go up, which 
is like saying that books are too high be- 
cause we have failed to restrict an author’s 
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book royalty to two cents instead of allow- 
ing him to get thirty if he can. 

Both Chairman Vestal of the Republi- 
cans and Representative Lanham of Fort 
Worth, Democrat, made a strong appeal 
for the passage of the bill. 


Apologies to the Binders 


25th the tariff hearing, the Publishers’ 

Weekly used the term “all bindings” 
tor the words “all extra /eather bindings,” 
which was intended, and which changed the 
whole tenor of the report of the argument 
of David S. Brassil for the Employing 
Binders of America. Mr. Brassil made a 
very able presentation of the trade situation, 
supported the book publishers in the claim 
that the present rates were satisfactory but 
added an argument for the increase on 
leather bindings from the present 30% to 
50%. 

Mr. Brassil also presented a_ redraft 
of the important Section 1310. The ex- 
pression, “Sheets or printed pages of books 
bound wholly or in part in leather” which 
is always difficult to interpret, has been 
dropped in this redraft, and a statement 
has been added which would put under the 
25% rate books which are available in 
American editions. The phrase which gave 
children’s books a 25% rate instead of 
15% has also been taken out. ‘The book- 
sellers argued against an increase on leather 
bindings, believing that the present rate of 
30% is entirely adequate. 


T: reporting in the issue of February 


Boston Censorship 


S a result of the recent hearing of 

the so-called Librarians’ Bill before 

the Legal Affairs Committee of the 
Massachusetts Legislature on February 6, 
the Legal Affairs Committee recommended 
on February 20 that the laws relating to 
the censorship of books in the State be com- 
pletely revised. —The committee will report 
within a few days. A sub-committee will 
be appointed to consider all phases of the 
measure which have been presented and 
draft a new bill. 

The text of the Librarians’ Bill, which 
will probably be the basis of the new bill, 
was printed in full in the January 26th 
issue of the Publishers’ Weekly. 
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Bushel on Censorship 
LOSE on the heels of John S. Sy». 


ner’s latest remarks on censorship, 

printed in part in last week’s Py). 
lishers Weekly, comes the decision of 
Magistrate Hyman Bushel, who on Feb. 
ruary 21 declared “The Well of Lonel- 
ness,” by Radclyffe Hall, was obscene and 
was printed and distributed in New York 
City in violation of the penal law. He 
ordered a complaint drawn against Donald 
Friede and Covici-Friede, and sent the 
case to the Court of Special Sessions for 
trial. The defendants’ attorney contem- 
plates asking for a jury trial from the Spe- 
cial Sessions, in which event a final deci- 
sion will not be available for several 
months. 

Reading from his decision, Judge Bushel 
said of “The Well of Loneliness” (which 
has received a clean bill from the Boston 
Watch and Ward Society) : 

“IT am convinced that ‘The Well of 
Loneliness’ tends to debauch public morals, 
that its subject-matter is offensive to public 
decency and that it is calculated to deprave 
and corrupt minds open to its immoral in- 
fluences who might come in contact with 
ay 

On the question of the book’s literary 
merit the Magistrate said: 

“The author has treated incidents not 
without some restraint; nor is it disputed 
that the book has literary merit. To quote 
the peoples’ brief, ‘It is a well-written, 
carefully constructed piece of fiction,’ and 
‘contains no unclean words,’ yet the nar- 
rative does not veer from its central theme, 
and the emotional and literary setting 1 
which they are found give the incidents 
described therein great force and _poigi- 
ancy.” 

Contending that the book had “no more! 
value,” the magistrate said: 

“Tt does not argue for repression or mod- 
eration of insidious impulses. An idea °! 
the moral tone which the book assumes 
may be gained from the attitude taken bY 
its principal character toward her mother. 
pictured as a hard, cruel, pitiless woma. 

After disposing of Havelock Ellis’ ofte" 
expressed approval of ““The Well of Loneli- 
ness,” and in replying to the fact that prom” 
nent literary men all over the world '° 
championed the book, he admitted that: 
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“The defendants’ brief refers the Court 
to eminent men of letters, critics, artists 
and publishers who have praised ‘The Well 
of Loneliness.’ Were the issue before the 
Court the book’s value from a literary 
standpoint, the opinions of those mentioned 
might, of course, carry great weight. How- 
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ever, the book’s literary merits are not chal- 
lenged, and the Court may not conjecture 
as to the loss that its condemnation may 
entail to our general literature, when it is 
plainly subversive of public morals and 
public decency, which the statute is de- 
signed to safeguard.” 


Mobilizing the Author and the 
- Publisher 


Morris L. Ernst and William Seagle 


N the conflict over the sex censorship 

of late, men of letters have with few 

exceptions been very indifferent cham- 
pions. When the New York Society for the 
Suppression of Vice hailed “Jurgen” before 
the bar, James Branch Cabell sat quite 
calmly in Virginia in- 
dulging at the most in 
a few cynicisms, Even 
Theodore Dreiser re- 
fused to be perturbed 
any longer when the 
Watch and Ward 
Society swore a war- 
rant against “An 
American Tragedy,” 
and departed for a 
vacation in Europe. 
Authors apparently 


bility lie?” 


no longer thunder 
“Areopagiticas. 
When they are 


wanted in connection with an “obscene” 
ook trial, they are no longer within the 
jurisdiction. If authors are to presume to 
act as experts, the least that can be expected 
af them is a constant readiness to face the 
law, 

_ Medievalism with much greater logic 
posed prime responsibility upon the au- 
‘hor, and, as we have seen, burnt not only 
his books but his person. The modern au- 
thor nas been left so much alone that he 
"as come to believe that ridicule is the best 
ee against censorship. In this he has 
‘ encouraged both by the law and by 
“© practices of vice secretaries and public 
“Tosecutors. When a decision is made to 


CENSORSHIP is very much to 

the fore at present and in the 
discussions about it the question most 
often asked is, “Where does responst- 
Morris L. Ernst and the 
William Seagle in “To the Pure” 
have answered the question so satis- 
factorily that we reprint their anaty- 
sis from the chapter on “The Critic 
as Expert,’ with the permission of of the 
a the authors and the Viking Press. 


attack a book, the first problem is the se- 
lection of the victim. Under the law a 
great many persons are liable for partici- 
pating in the preparation of the volume if 
the book is proved obscene: there are the 
printer, the author, the publisher, the 
jobber, the bookseller. 

Every course pos- 
sesses advantages and 
disadvantages. The 
technical legal condi- 
tion must be met that 
“obscene” book 
was distributed or 
held for distribution. 
Upon this score the 
printer is attacked less 
often than any others 
partners in 
crime: the seizure of 
Frank Harris’s “My 
Life and Loves’ at 
the printer’s represents one of the excep- 
tions. The author was in France, the book 
was not publicly sold, and such action was 
consequently the only one feasible. ‘There 
is in addition the fact that usually the book 
is no longer in the printer’s hands when it 
comes to the attention of the vice society. 
Thus the printer has put behind him the 
terror of the days of unlicensed printing. 
The necessity for guilty participation also 
makes it- possible for an.officer of a pub- 
lishing firm. to escape when he did not per- 
sonally pass upon the book and approve its 
publication although the firm itself is, of 
course, liable. Thus the president of Har- 
per’s was able to plead successfully in 
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the ‘‘Madeleine” case that he had been 
in Europe when the book was ac- 
cepted. As for the author, the mere writ- 
ing of the “obscene” book is not a viola- 
tion of the law and there has to follow 
some further act of participation in its pro- 
duction distribution.. The acceptance 
of royalties from the publisher is probably 
enough; but if the author has sold the 
rights of the book outright he may not be 
responsible at all; on this ground Maxwell 
Bodenheim was discharged as a defendant 
in the trial of “Replenishing Jessica.’”’ Upon 
a balance of all the conveniences, it is the 
bookseller who has usually been chosen for 
arrest, and thus he becomes, in a sense, the 
critical expert in the case. The unfairness 
of such a course must be obvious. He has 
thousands of books on his shelves. Trade 
notices and book reviews can make him 
only slightly acquainted with their char- 
acter. The ancient rule of the common 
law “caveat emptor” is but little protec- 
tion to him. He knows not of what to be- 
ware. Under the present unknown rules 
of literary decency, he cannot insure him- 
self against the penalties of the law even 
by reading all the volumes on his shelves. 
This risk, moreover, he takes for an aver- 
age profit of perhaps fifty cents a volume. 
The jobber and the newsstand dealer are 
in the same position. The latter indeed 
has an even greater deluge of print show- 
ered upon him, his profit is only a few 
cents and his wares must be sold before he 
has time to read them. The fact that the 
average bookseller has very little capital 
makes him an easy mark. He has not the 
means to fight effectively. 

If we are to have any obscenity laws, 
most reasonable men will at least agree 
that the bookseller should be exempted, 
unless his acquaintance with the contents 
of the book can be proved. A parallel 
practice has been in existence for many 
decades in connection with the sale of 
jewelry. A retailer who sells gold which 
is below the marked karat is criminally 
liable until he shows the court that he 
did not order the jewelry to be deceptively 
marked and until he can bring the manu- 
facturer before the bar of justice. His re- 
sponsibility ceases as soon as he has done 
so. If there is such a thing as obscenity, 
the bookseller should be allowed similarly 
to transfer the guilt where it belongs. 
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The publisher and the author are x 
least fully acquainted with the nature ang 
contents of the books they sponsor, and jj 
it is possible for the critic to act as ey. 
pert,* the publisher’s readers, who are 
critics, are in a position to doso. The pub. 
lisher and author are partners in crime 
if crime there is, and should bear the brun; 
of any attack. In contrast to the bookseller. 
the publisher usually represents a large ay. 
gregation of capital and has an influential 
place in the community. Even in the ab- 
sence of a provision of law making the 
publisher specially liable, the practice of 
late has tended more in this direction. Some 
years ago a bookseller’s clerk secured a sub- 
stantial verdict against the New York So- 
ciety for the Suppression of Vice in a suit 
for malicious prosecution following his ar- 
rest for the sale of a copy of “Mademoiselle 
de Maupin.” ‘Thereafter the vice hunters 
changed their policy. It is easy to make a 
jury see the unfairness of an attack upon 
a bookseller’s clerk, and he can bring his 
action for malicious prosecution without 
fear of reprisal. A publisher, however, 
cannot counterattack in this way. As soon 
as he brings such an action, the vice soctet; 
is likely to attack another book of his, and 
the continuous vexation and expense prove 
too great a burden. It is little wonder 
then that, striking a balance of all the con: 
veniences, the vice societies tend to concer 
trate on the publisher. 

This has been true especially in New 
York, where the suit for malicious prose- 
cution occasioned by “Mademoiselle de 
Maupin” was brought. It is significant that 
precisely where publishers have been most 
often brought into court, as in New York, 
the greatest progress against the obscenity 
laws has been made. The author, who ' 
harder to reach (he may be in aon 
Paris, or Peking), even though he has ™ 
the wealth of the publisher, has the sam 
potentialities for leadership. Where avail- 
able, he should be enlisted in the cause by 
indictment. Even if he may not act # 
expert before the bar of justice, his claims 
will be readily admitted at the bar of pub- 
lic opinion. If we increased the burden ot 
the author, we might have more “AreoP* 
giticas,” and a quicker end to censorsll? 








The authors have discussed elsewhe 
‘expert’ cri! 


* Note: 
their book the question of taking ‘ 
in cases of alleged obscene books. 
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More Censorship in London 
Mite than five hundred copies from 


the first edition of seven hundred 

and fifty copies of “The Sleeveless 
Errand,” a novel dealing with phases of 
Bohemian post-war neurotic life in Lon- 
jon, were seized by the police on February 
ost in London. The author of the book, 
Norah C. James, is a young woman em- 
ployed in a London publishing house. ‘The 
publisher is Eric M. Partridge, proprietor 
of the Scholartis Press. 

On the same afternoon in London it 
was made known that the police a short 
time azo had seized the manuscript of a new 
volume of poetry entitled “Pansies,” by 
D. H. Lawrence. The author had sent 
the manuscript to England by registered 
mail. Only a short time ago Lawrence’s 
novel, “Lady Chatterly’s Lovers,” privately 
printed in Florence by the author, came 
under the ban of Sir William Joynson- 
Hicks, Home Secretary, who is also re- 
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sponsible for these latest developments in 
London censorship. 


‘The Front Page’ Acquitted 
in Chicago 
AFIER being unmolested for a long 


run this winter in Chicago, follow- 
ing its success in New York, “The 
Front Page,” a play by Ben Hecht and 
Charles McArthur which has also ap- 
peared in book form, was attacked in Chi- 
cago by Rev. Philip Yarrow, superintend- 
ent of the Illinois Vigilance Association. 
Mr. Yarrow sought on February 23 to se- 
cure warrants from Judge Francis Borelli 
of the Chicago Morals Court for the arrest 
of the cast. In the subsequent hearing of 
attorneys for both sides—Judge Borelli 
rejected the petition for issuance of war- 
rants, holding that “robust vulgarities of 
speech” from a criminal courts press room, 
even when reproduced on the stage, do not 
constitute a menace to public morals. 


Bookmobile Route for March 


Friday, March 1 to Sunday, March 3—Durham,* N. C. 
Monday, March 4—Wake Forest, Youngville, Louisburg, Franklinton, Oxford and 


Raleigh,* N. C. 


Tucsday, March 5—Rocky Mount, Tarboro, Wilson and Henderson,* N. C. 
Wednesday, March 6—Washington, and Greenville,* N. C. 

Thursday, March 7—Kinston, Goldsboro, Smithfield and New Berne,* N. C. 
Friday, March 8—Clinton, Warsaw, Kenansville and Fayetteville,* N. C. 

Saturday, March 9—Whitesville, Chadbourne, Boardman, Lumberton and Wilming- 


ton,* N.C, 
Sunday, March 10—Wilmington,* N. C. 


Monday, March 11—Maxton, Laurinburg, Hamlet, Aberdeen, Rockingham, South- 


ern Pines and Red Springs,* N. C. 


Tuesday, March 12—Wadesboro, Monroe and Pinehurst,* N. C. 
Wednesday, March 13—Davidson, Moorseville, Statesville, Hickory, Lincolnton and 


Charlotte,* N. C. 


Thursday, March 14—Rock Hill and Chester, S. C.; Charlotte,* w. & 


Friday, March 15—Charlotte,* N. C. 


Saturday, March 16—Gaffney and Spartansburg, S. C.; Charlotte,* N. C. 


Sunday, March 17—Charlotte,* N. C. 


Monday, March 18—Clemson College, Anderson, Due West and Greenville,* S. C. 
l'uesday, March 19—Newberry and Greenwood,* S. C. 

Wednesday, March 20—Sumter, Hartsville and Columbia,* S. C. 

Uhursday, March 21—Florence, Kingstree and Darlington,* S. C. 


Friday, March 22—Charleston,* S. C. 


Saturday, March 23—Orangeburg and Charleston,* S. C. 


sunday, March 24—Charleston,* S. C. 
Monday, March 25—Augusta,* Georgia. 
ee 


Indicates night headquarters. 
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Trade Commission Report 


Price Maintenance Subjected to Careful Study 


Carl H. Claudy 


Washington Correspondent 


HE Federal Trade Commission has 
transmitted to the President of the 
Senate and the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives the first volume of its 
report relative to resale price maintenance. 

The inquiry comprises, (1) an examina- 
tion of existing law and public policy with 
regard to resale price maintenance, includ- 
ing some comparison of United States law 
and policy with those of other countries, 
(2) an analysis of data regarding the ex- 
perience and the opinions of various in- 
terested classes with regard to resale price 
maintenance with indications of the reasons 
and motives for various practices relating 
to this question, and (3) the development 
and analysis of pertinent facts of a quanti- 
tative or statistical nature based on actual 
business results of dealing in trade-marked 
or otherwise identified products. 

Perhaps the most interesting part of 
this investigation, as far as the booktrade 
is concerned, is in the reports from con- 
sumers and retailers as to the desirability 
of retail price maintenance. 

Consumers generally are against resale 
price-maintenance, in any form, by a large 
majority. The professional classes, who 
may be described as consumers and _by- 
standers, appear to be against it by a small 
majority. 

Retailers are for it by a large majority, 
although chain and department stores are 
decisively opposed. Manufacturers, parti- 
cularly those making trade-marked goods, 
are decisively in favor of it. The whole- 
salers are more strongly for it than any of 
the other groups. 

If these opinions are combined into a 
unified total result by giving to the con- 
sumer aspect of opinion, a weight of one- 
half, and to producing and distributing 
interests the other half, the consensus of 
public opinion appears to be quite evenly 


divided. 





The Federal Trade Commission, com- 
menting on its own report, says that the 
power to fix resale prices means the power 
to control the prices of goods that are no 
longer owned. Such restriction of trade 
may have specific and well defined purposes 
and might be allowed by appropriate 
changes in the law if found to be in the 
public interest, as has been done in some 
foreign countries where the legal concep- 
tion of public interest differs from that 
now prevailing in the United States. In 
this country the control of the price at 
which a manufactured product is sold to 
the ultimate consumer can often, how- 
ever, be completely effected under present 
law; (1) through establishing retail out- 
lets that are owned and operated as manu- 
facturers’ branch establishments; (2) 
through placing goods in the hands of 
independent retailers for sale on consign- 
ment; (3) through some other device 
utilizing the agency type of contractual 
relation. But in many lines of business 
these methods are not regarded as practical. 

Under these methods of price control 
the manufacturer continues to own the 
goods and has the responsibilities of owner- 
ship, which includes the power to fix the 
ultimate selling price. There are evident 
advantages to consumers in this situation, 
because responsibility for the condition 
and quality of the goods is definite and 1s 
presumably placed upon a concern which 
has generally greater financial means and 
technical ability and one to which “good 
will” in the literal sense of the term, ' 
an especially important and_ permanent 
asset. There may be disadvantages to col 
sumers if the manufacturer is unable 1 
secure adequate distribution, assuming the 
products are of superior quality or have 
value in stimulating competition. 

It may be generally true that the co” 
sumer is more economically served where 
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‘he emphasis in competition is upon quality 
rather than price. The question is, would 
this advantage be more generally available 
the manufacturer were granted the right 
to fix the price at which his identified 
products are to be resold by all retailers 
regardless of the fact that he has parted 
with ownership? ‘The majority of inde- 
pendent retailers, apparently, believe that 
vill a measure would be desirable. 

What the retailer opposes especially is 
persistent price-cutting on trade-marked 
and branded articles by chain and depart- 
ment stores merely for the purpose of at- 
tracting customers, a practice quite gen- 
erally regarded as objectionable. 

Opponents of resale price maintenance 
say that taking less than the usual gross 
margin between purchase price and selling 
price, selling an article at a lower price 
than that set by the manufacturer does not 
necessarily constitute an evil. To have the 
manufacturer fix the retailer’s selling price 
would, if effective, presumably end the 
evils of unjustifiable cutting, but its op- 
ponents allege it would bring other evils 
in its train. It is suggested that objectional 
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price cutting can be dealt with as an un- 
fair method al competition, without giving 
to the manufacturer the power to fix the 
resale prices of his products. 

Under resale price maintenance the 
margin allowed to the retailer would still 
be a competitive matter to a large extent, 
but a matter of competition, obviously, 
among manufacturers and not among 
dealers. Thus dealer price competition 
would largely be eliminated; that is, the 
dealer would have nothing to say regarding 
the margin taken for handling price-main- 
tained goods, but would act in this matter 
substantially as agents of the manufacturer. 
In such a position, it is alleged, they should 
be protected, eventually, perhaps through 
the right of returning unsold stocks at 
purchase cost or in the matter of equal 
treatment of dealers as to margins. 

The Federal Trade Commission thinks 
that the subject of resale price maintenance 
can be viewed in its true light only in 
relation to efficiency and economy in the 
whole scheme of distribution and will make 
no recommendations until the whole report 
is compiled. 


nell 


The window display at Brentano's in New York of the Centennial edition of 


Hugo’s “Notre-Dame de Paris’ 


published by Ives Washburn. 


Originals of 


the illustrations by Eric Pape attracted a great deal of attention. 
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In the Bookmarket 





Joan Lowell 


AST spring a charming tiny wooden 
doll, christened Hitty, appeared in 
the window of an antique shop on 

Eighth Street in New York. Both Doro- 
thy Lathrop and Rachel Field saw it and 
each decided she must have it. They dis- 
covered their respective longings and 
bought it together and now Hitty divides 
her time between Albany, where Miss 
Lathrop lives, and New York, Miss Field’s 
stamping ground. But Hitty is being im- 
mortalized. Miss Field is writing her life 
and Miss Lathrop is drawing it. We have 
been fortunate enough to see a little of the 
writing and the drawing and they are as 
charming as Hitty herself. Between Miss 
Lathrop and Miss Field they have had 
books on nearly every publisher’s list so 
there was naturally some scrambling among 
juvenile editors to see who would get the 
book. An auction was planned, but time 
for dummy material drew near and Mac- 
millan, through Louise Seaman, became 
impatient and made an offer which the 
other publishers did not meet. So “Hitty, 
A Sea-Faring Doll,” will issue forth from 
the house of Macmillan next fall, in a 
flowered cloth binding. An exhibition of 
originals of illustrations by Dorothy Lath- 
rop is on view at the Public Library in 
New York at present. * * & 
“Undertones of War” is the title of 
Edmund Blunden’s book about the war 
which he has waited until ten years after 


the Armistice to publish. It is one man’s 
experience of the war and that one a poet, 
The book will be published on March 22nd. 
& & & Another book on Doubleday, 
Doran’s list is C. Hartley Grattan’s “Bit. 
ter Bierce,” a biography and critical study 
of the work of Ambrose Bierce. The book 
which will be published on March 8th 
bears the sub-title “A Mystery of Ameri. 
can Letters.” 2% % &% 

The lass with the curls on this page is 
Joan Lowell, author of “Cradle of the 
Deep,” which Simon & Schuster are pub- 
lishing on March 7th, and which the Book- 
of-the-Month Club has chosen as its March 
book. She has spent most of her life on 
the sea but is at present playing leads in a 
stock company in New Orleans. The first 
edition of the book is 75,000 copies. * # 

Jonathan Cape & Harrison Smith have 
made their first public statement and it is 
an important one. They have acquired the 
rights to Maxim Gorki’s three-volume 
novel, “Forty Years,” which Gorki him- 
self, in private conversation, has called his 
life work, the ultimate test on which his 
fame will rest. The first two volumes have 
already appeared in Russian and Mr. Gorki 
is at work on the third volume, which con- 
tains up-to-date about 1,200 pages, and 
which is almost completed. The first book 
of the firm, which will be published in July, 
is Evelyn Scott’s “The Wave.” With the 
publication of her first book, “Escapade,” 
Miss Scott won a large following which 
has remained loyal to her and will without 
doubt be largely increased with the publi- 
cation of “The Wave.” & # 

On March 4th the Viking Press will 
publish Jonathan Leonard’s “Back ‘0 
Stay.” Mr. Leonard wrote the book, his 
first novel, at the age of fifty, and when 
no publisher would accept it he printed it 
on a hand press and bound it himself. A 
copy arrived in the offices of the Viking 
Press and the publishers immediately 2” 
ranged to publish it. In the meantime Mr 
Leonard has written a second, “The Med: 
dlers,” which will follow “Back to Stay: 
& & 8 According to “According T° 
Winchell in the New York Graphic, th 
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4{merican Sketch, which is edited by Bever- 
ley Nichols, will soon suspend operations ; 
and Christopher ‘Morley will succeed St. 

[ohn Ervine as dramatic critic on the New 
York World. That ought to get Morley 
up to 48 hours a day. # & & 

Blair Niles, who has done several stun- 
ning books on Africa herself, has written 
us suggesting some additions to Mary Hast- 
ings Bradley’s list of African books in the 
February 2nd Publishers’ Weekly. Mrs. 
Niles writes: 

“As a most faithful reader of the Pud- 
lishers’ Weekly 1 came across the list of 
African books in the last number of the 
magazine. 

“T felt that there were two important 
omissions in that list: 

“Hans Coudenhove’s ‘My African Neigh- 
bors’ published three years ago by Hough- 
ton Mifflin. This book was the result of 
many years in Africa. It was written by a 
man of sophistication and cultivation, a 
man who had known all that European 
civilization has to offer. ‘My African 
Neighbors’ is the record of his African 
life in which he came to know intimately 
the men and beasts among whom he lived. 

“The second omission is ‘J. T.—The 
Biography of An African Monkey’ by 
Delia Akeley, published in June of 1928 
by Macmillan. Mrs. Akeley also knows 
her Africa intimately. She was not only 
an important member of the early Akeley 
expeditions to Africa, but some three years 
ago she crossed Africa alone with native 
porters. She also went alone into the 
lturi forest where she lived for months 
among the Pygmies. She went as the rep- 
resentative of the Brooklyn Museum. She 
has high standing both as a big game hunter 
and as a scientist. Her biography of the 
African monkey is based on a nine years’ 
study of this particular monkey. 

“Both these books are unique, authentic 
and important and should take precedence 
over some of the books included in Mrs. 
Bradley’s list of thirty.” 2 2 2 

Cosmopolitan brings to our attention a 
book on Africa which was not included in 
Mrs. Bradley’s list. It is “The Black 
Journey” by Georges-Marie Haardt and 
Louis Audouin-Dubreuil, and is an account 
ot the adventurous Citréen expedition 


across Africa, starting in Morocco, south 
to the Belgian Congo, then east to Lake 
The illustra- 


ctoria and Madagascar. 
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tions are photographs taken on the expedi- 
tion, & & & And Putnam’s announces 
that it will publish on March 15th a new 
book by Martin Johnson, author of “Safari, 
A Saga of the African Blue.” The new 





E. Phillips Oppenheim 


at his villa on the Riviera 


volume is “Lion, African Adventures With 
the King of Beasts” and will be illustrated 
by new photographs that Mr. and Mrs. 
Johnson took this past year and in former 
vears in Africa, & % & 

The Theatre Guild in New York has 
announced that it will produce Bernard 
Shaw’s new play, “The Apple Cart,” early 
next year. Which means that there should 
soon be an announcement from Brentano’s, 
Mr. Shaw’s American publishers, of the 
publication date of the play in book form. 
o& 2 2 The Freethought Book Club has 
selected as its March book, Dr. William J. 
Robinson’s “The Humanitarian Calen- 
dar.” It is published by the Freethought 
Press Association and contains the famous 
sayings of liberals who have lived during 
the past two thousand years. * % &# 

Captain “Bob” Bartlett, author of “The 
Last Voyage of the Karluk,” who accom- 
panied Admiral Peary to the North Pole 
and has been accompanying expeditions 
ever since is to speak at the Barbizon in 
New York on the evening of March 14th. 
He will tell of his experiences in the Far 
North. 
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In and Out of the Corner Office 


E have been interested to have 

Edward Stevens of the Pratt Insti- 

tute Free Library send us a copy 
of his eight-page reprint of the little book- 
list of novels which he first printed in 1927 
and which the Publishers’ Weekly took 
great pleasure in reprinting at that time. 
The list has the very attractive title of 
“Fifty Conspicuous Novels of the First 
Quarter Century,” and for those who want 
a well-rounded picture of what this quar- 
ter-century has produced in fiction there 
is to our mind no better guide than this 


list. Each novel has a little descriptive - 


note. The Pratt Library is offering these 
booklists to retailers at 5c. each up to 25 
copies, or 2'%4c. from 100 to 200 copies. 

On Monday afternoon, February 18th, 
the W. W. Norton Co. celebrated its fifth 
birthday and the publication of the firm’s 
first fiction. ‘The tea party was given at 
Mr. and Mrs. Norton’s apartment in 
Waverly Place, and critics and editors 
came to pay their respects to the two new 
Norton novelists. A. J. Barr, after a 
varied career as prize fighter, laborer, steve- 
dore, has written his first novel, called 
“Let Tomorrow Come.” Miss L. B. 
Campbell’s novel is also a first novel. But 
there the similarity between the two authors 
ends, for Miss Campbell’s previous condi- 
tion of servitude has been as professor of 
English literature at the University of Cali- 
fornia, and she has written other books, 
scholarly works on stage history. * %* & 

On February 15th Katherine Ulrich and 
Ernestine Evans, of the firm of Coward- 
McCann, gave a luncheon at the house of 
Mrs. Coward for a few buyers and maga- 
zine editors who are interested in the plans 
to promote the year round selling of chil- 
dren’s books. * * & 

The regular monthly meeting of the 
Pittsburgh branch of the Women’s Na- 
tional Book Association was held last 
Thursday evening at the Pittsburgh 
Y. M. C. A., with Mrs. T. Edward Jones 
presiding. Mrs. Ross E. Taggart of Geneva 
College spoke on Scandinavian literature. 

The ambidextrous Lowell Brentano now 
has a new thriller on Broadway, “Zeppe- 
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Lowell Brentano, from a caricature 


in the New York World 


lin’’—a publisher by day is he, and a play- 
wright by night. It would not be so pos 
sible to have a dual career if it were not 
for Mrs. Brentano, equally versatile. 
Louis Carrier, down from Montreal, 
tells us that he and his partner Allan 
Aisles are now fixed residents in New York 
while the third partner of the young inter- 
national firm will direct the Canadian ot- 
fice at Beaver Hall Square. * * 
The Women’s Night Dinner of the 
Booksellers’ League was held on last 
Wednesday at the Brevoort with the usual 
dance following the entertainment. Dr. 
Robert P. Elmer, author of “Archers, 
Arthur Stanwood Pier, author of “The 
Coach,” and Robert L. Ripley, author 0 
“Believe It or Not,” all spoke. As sol 
venirs the following books were presente¢: 
“The Coach” by Mr. Pier, Penn Publis! 
ing Co., “The True Heart” by Sylv 
Townsend Warner, Viking Press, “! he 
Duchess and Her Daughter” by Altre? 
Mason, Albert and Charles Boni, and “The 
Frantic Young Man” by Charles Samues 
Coward-McCann. #* & & 
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Change in Price 
L. C. PAGE & CO. 
\inter-Lindsay, “Cuba and Her People of Today,” 


revised edition, is advanced, effective March st, 


from $3.75 to $4.00. . - 4 
“The American Boys Library, 14 yolumes, includ- 
ing ‘‘Hawk: The Young Osage, Three Boys 
in the Indian Hills,” etc., will be advanced, effec- 
tive April ist, from $1.00 to $1.25 per volume, 


Obituary Notes 
REUBEN H. DONNELLEY 

REUBEN H. DONNELLEY, printer and 
publisher, died on February 25th at Chi- 
cavo. He was the son of R. R. Donnelley, 
who founded the famous printing business 
in 1864. As a young man he entered the 
ofice of the Chicago Directory Company 
and later became its treasurer and presi- 
dent. This business, which now bears his 
own name, has published many directories 
including the Telephone Red Book. He 
was three years older than his brother, 
Thomas E. Donnelley, who grew up in 
the printing business of their father and 
who is now president of R. R. Donnelley 
& Sons Company, printers and binders, of 
which business Reuben H. Donnelley was 
vice-president. 


NEWELL DWIGHT HILLIS 

Dr. NEWELL DwicuTt HILLIs, pastor- 
emeritus of the famous Plymouth Church, 
Brooklyn, died in Bronxville, New York, 
on February 25th. He was in his seventy- 
hrst year. 

For 25 years Dr. Hillis was pastor of 
Plymouth Church, succeeding Dr. Lyman 
Abbott, who had succeeded Henry Ward 
Beecher. He was the author of many books, 
most of them volumes of sermons. During 
the World War he wrote three books de- 
nouncing the Germans’ conduct in the war. 
Che total circulation of his many books 
has been about a million copies. 

His fame as a pulpit orator was wide- 
spread. In twenty-five years of his career 
Dr. Hillis delivered also more than three 
thousand lectures, 


HUGH McATAMNEY 

HucH McAtamney, New York news- 
Paperman for many years, died at his home 
in Scarsdale, N. Y., on February 20th. 
Mr, McAtamney in 1909 wrote “Little 
Old New York,” which had a big sale at 
nat time, and still is widely used as an 
authority on the early history of the city. 
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Communication 


NO EARLY YEARS’ BOOK CLUB 
Editor, Publishers’ Weekly: 

Your inquiry about the book club for 
children is one among many that have 
come to me due to your news item stating 
that I had been selected to act as chair- 
man of the board of such a club. You will 
be surprised, I fancy, to know that your 
news item was indeed news to me. I am 
enthusiastic about the formation of such 
a club; many persons have talked to me 
about the enormous educational advantages 
for a national service to our boys and girls 
in selecting books for them from our new 
rich stores; but no one has as yet invited 
me to do anything about it. 

May I ask you to convey this informa- 
tion in another news item? 

You should feel some congratulation, 
and should pass the word along to your 
advertisers, for it is quite evident that 
nearly everybody reads the Publishers’ 
Weekly. If you want proof, my mail and 
telephone will furnish the data! 

Hucues MEarns. 


Business Notes 


Boston, Mass.—Jean Karr is the pro- 
prietor of the new Odtaa Book Shop at 
1156 Commonwealth Avenue. 

BuFFALo, N. Y.—Gay-Hagen, Inc., 
will open a general bookstore on March 
11th in the Hotel Statler Building, at 160 
Franklin Street. The management is in 
the hands of Ewald F. Hagen and Eugene 
Gay-Tifft. 

HUNTINGTON, West VaA.—Bradshaw- 
Diehl Company opened a book department 
on January 29th, with Inez Jordan as 
manager. 

La Crosse, Wis.—The Gift Cellar, in 
the Majestic Pharmacy, at 518 Main 
Street has opened a circulating library of 
fiction, with Theodora Kanard in charge. 

New York City.—The Robley Shop is 
open for business at 27 Greenwich Avenue. 
Robert C. Stebbins and Wesley Clarke are 
the proprietors, and a general stock is car- 
ried. 

SALINA, KAN.—A general stock is in- 
cluded in The Book Niche, Santa Fe Ave- 
nue, which was opened on November Ist by 


Joseph Barthe. 











Books for Boys and Girls 


habia | wil Monthly ‘Department 


The First of a Special Series of Four Spring Issues, 





Cooperating with 


Publishers, Booksellers and Librarians in E mphasising the All Year 
Round Possibilitics of the Field of Selling Children’s Books 


Selling Children’s Books in April 


Pauline Sutorius Aird 


EAR around publishing of books for 
young people can be expected to come 


only if booksellers can prove that they 
can sell new 
vear. No publisher ever refused to publish 
any book for which there was a demand, 
and there is no law that a best seller ap- 
pear in November. As a matter of fact, 
adult best sellers do not always appear in 
November, so why should junior best 
sellers? If a best seller is to be of any use 
in your particular shop you must have a 
clientele for it. If your junior clientele is 
alive only in November and December your 
shop cannot hope to profit by any potential 
best seller that may be published in some 
one of the other ten months. 

Librarians all over the country have ex- 
pressed a wish for a more even distribution 
of junior book publishing. It now becomes 
a bookseller’s problem to back up the pub- 
lishers so that what appears to be a more 
healthy trade condition will be effected. 

Booksellers may well take a leaf from the 
record books of public libraries. Children’s 
rooms in libraries are not seasonal in any- 
thing approximating the degree that the 
childrens’ sections of bookshops are. Chil- 
dren flock to libraries all over the country, 
and few there are without at least a chil- 
dren’s corner. All through the winter, re- 
gardless of Christmas rushes, small readers 
stand in line to borrow books, and do not 


books twelve months in the 


forget that nine cases out of ten the books 
are not the newest ones but books that the 
“other boy” has read. It is books they 
want—good books. 

As long as Mrs. Jones considers $2.00 
an outrageous price to pay for a book for 
John (though $2.50 is not too much for 
her to pay for a novel) children’s books 
cannot be put in the year-around selling 
class by merely leaving them on the shelves 
to collect dust, nor indeed without much 
hard work. More work is needed to sell 
one good edition of Robin Hood, that some- 
one has told John is a good book or his 
teacher has placed on a reading list, than 
to sell six of the latest novels. (This re- 
mark, of course, refers to seasons other 
than Christmas. ) 

Regarding the selling of children’s books 
during these other seasons I submit the fol- 
lowing: 

If the bookseller will remember that 
he bought children’s books to sell, not 
merely because of the Christmas rush, he 
will consider them in the same way as hs 
other stock and demand of them the sam 
normal turnover. 

If the bookseller will remember that 
children are the customers of the future he 
will think of them as assets and theretor¢ 
to - sought after and worked for. 

If the bookseller will remember that 
a So is always more interesting and 
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efiectively run if it is one person’s business 
he will realize that the children’s corner 
‘; worth the special attention of one_en- 
thusiastic clerk, be she ever so young and 
inexperienced. She can be taught much and 
she will teach herself if she knows that it 
‘s the one way to make good. 

In other words, I assume that some 
books for children were bought in your 
shop last Christmas and consequently there 
is remaining stock; that some children are 
at least occasional visitors to your shop; 
and that you pretend to carry some chil- 
dren’s books. In a word—it is a waste of 
capital, shop space and effort to carry chil- 
dren's books which are allowed to remain 
on the shelves just as it is waste with other 
books. Children’s books may require push- 
ing during the so-called dull months, but 
they repay the effort, for the recipients of 
them are—IlI repeat—customers of the 
future. 

A bookman would fear greatly to put a 
callow youth in the section of business 
books for fear his ignorance would disgust 
an important customer. ‘The same is true 
of the rare book section. I maintain that 
the same should be true of the children’s 
section. I grant that the buyers of chil- 
dren's books are often less intelligent about 
what they wish to purchase than the busi- 
ness man who wants a book on how to sell 
stocks or the rare book collector who knows 
the difference between a first edition and 
a first issue. But I do not, grant that the 
buyer of children’s books is less important 
to your shop. This buyer, if intelligent at 
all, is usually a ready listener to anything 
which affects the child—that same before- 
mentioned “future customer.” 

Now, how to sell to these important cus- 
tomers during the dull months. 

Personally, I believe that the best buyers 
ot childrens’ books are children, and I do 
hot believe that we work enough with this 
inmind. More and more the younger gen- 
eration is being taught to spend its own 
money and we need to be on the alert that 
‘ome of it is spent in our shops. 

A friend who works in an exclusive shop 
Where children’s clothes are made to order 
tells me that many of her customers are 
actually the children themselves who are 
liven a certain amount of freedom in select- 
ng their own clothes. 

It is the spirit of the times, and I think 
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that more mothers are responsive to it than 
we realize. 

I well remember a mother of four chil- 
dren who had listened to my ravings along 
this line and agreed heartily with me and 
so brought the children to select their own 
books. Theoretically, she believed that 
only by making mistakes could they learn 
genuine discrimination, but when she 
found, lying on the table, a book she knew 
to be exactly right for six-year-old Helen 
it was more than she could bear to see 
Helen choose something else. Only my in- 
sistent reminder that she had _ promised 
them their own choice made her give in, 
and Helen went off happy with the book 
of her own choosing. This seems to me 
building for the years to come, and in a 
general bookshop where books are stocked 
for people from “birth to:the grave” the 
“years to come” has a special significance. 

We must, of course, remember that un- 
less books are easily available in a general 
shop children will not be interested. They 
will be timid about taking a book from the 
shelf, and will be embarrassed if watched 
too closely. Children have no bookshop 
technique—they either like the shop or they 
do not. Surely it is worth while making 
them like it. No shop is so small that it 
cannot find a table or a low shelf always 
to keep displayed an interesting new book 
or one appropriate to the season. Many 
a children’s book has been sold in this way 
while mother was buying a novel. 

I suppose nothing really makes children 
so much at home in a bookshop as a cir- 
culating library. In the first place, they 
want every book in the shop except those 
on the library shelves! This of itself is ex- 
cellent, as in this way they learn what is 
in the shop, indeed they learn what a book- 
shop is. This is not the place for a dis- 
cussion of circulating libraries for children 
—TI merely wish to mention them as meth- 
ods of attraction. 

Next to the children as interested buyers 
come the mothers, though my personal ex- 
perience is that fathers are interested cus- 
tomers for their children though one is not 
so likely to have to deal with them. If the 
idea of the buying of their own books by 
children is to be worked with any degree of 
success, the parents must be educated to 
this end. That is where the value of spring 
selling comes in, for it is then that more 
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time can be given to the individual educa- 
tional campaign. 

The bookshop seasons, it seems to me, 
divide themselves rather naturally into four 
groupings as follows: 

1. Pre-Christmas, including the Christ- 
mas rush—October, November, December. 

2. After-Christmas—January, February, 
March—‘“measles and sneezles’”—which is 
an excellent time for all sorts of indoor 
reading, books of amusements, etc. 

3. Spring—April, May, June—each of 
these months has a distinct bookshop pos- 
sibility. 

4. Summer—July, August, September 
—entirely depending upon how hard you 
have worked with these months in mind. 

A bookseller’s plans will vary with local- 
ity and also with the temperament of the 
bookseller. Personally, I find three months 
planning on paper all I care to do, though 
six or more months are rolling around in my 
head. Others can plan a whole year in ad- 
vance, and advertising must be planned as 
far ahead as this. Having planned roughly 
the three months to come, each month ts a 
specialized problem to be faced one week 
before the first day of the month. 

As we are now discussing our third 
grouping, we may start here with April 
and its plans. 

In working with children’s books it is 
always a good idea to remember any holi- 
days, but a word of warning, do not spend 
too much time on them or bank too heav- 
ily on them. I think the trouble with most 
of us is that we either do nothing or give 
too much time to an unimportant holiday 
to the detriment of other plans more likely 
to have tangible results. Birthdays and 
holidays give flavor to a shop and are a 
nice excuse for a new and special window 
dressing. My experience is that they are 
seldom the means of selling many books 
relating especially to them. But they are 
worth thought and care as freshening to 
your shop. 

April brings a holiday that belongs par- 
ticularly to the children. Hans Christian 
Andersen’s birthday, April 2nd, is an ad- 
mirable excuse for displaying illustrated 
editions of this greatest of all story-tellers. 
Who can tell how many mothers may: re- 
alize that the children are the right age for 
Andersen and that they do not own a copy? 
April means gardening and all through 
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the month gardening and nature books can 
prove steady sellers. I have found that par. 
ents are very responsive to books in any 
way relating to natural history or the out. 
of-doors. Here is your chance to cooperate 
with the schools and teachers, preparatory 
to summer reading lists and graduations 
which come in May. It is an excellent idea 
to have a spring list made by the nature 
teacher of some nearby school or by the 
supervisor of gardens. And right here 
word about this service. I am a firm be- 
liever in paying a small fee for any list- 
making done for a shop by a teacher or 
librarian. If you approached a well-known 
person whose name meant a great deal, 
you would not think of asking this service 
as a favor. I believe you receive better and 
more painstaking work and freer coopera- 
tion in arranging your exhibit if you have 
offered a small courtesy fee. It is worth 
it to the shop, and it makes for a more solid 
relationship. 

There are so many ideas for decorating 
shops and windows with gardening and 
nature books and they depend so much 
upon locality that it is hardly worth while 
making suggestions. In the country, the 
nearest garden supply store should prove 
your best friend, and probably there is no 
window that is as effective as a miniature 
garden. 

One last suggestion for April which 
really relates itself to year-around book- 
selling. The few books which are pub- 
lished in the spring are now here. You may 
not wish to spend money on circulars, espe- 
cially if you have had a spring list printed, 
but postcards to a few important customers 
may be sent, written either on the type 
writer or in long-hand, telling of these 
new books for their children. Or, better 
still, the cards may be sent to the children 
themselves. Here again is the advantage 
of a special assistant for selling the chil- 
dren’s books. A really proper list of cus 
tomers will be kept by such an assistant. 
In attempting to sell children’s books all 
the year round make it an unvarying 
rule to send notices of important new 
books which are published at times other 
than the fall_—even if you only sel 
to ten customers. It will at least start \ 
toward helping to get year round books 
for the children who do not go to public 
libraries. 
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Realms 


Five Centuries of Children’s Books 





of Gold 


Bertha Mahony 
and 
Elinor Whitney 


HE beginnings of the “Realms 
of Gold” in children’s books 
can be traced back for at least 
five centuries. That this 
Twentieth Century is a gold- 
en age for children will not 

be disputed. Such books as they have is 

an instance of but one way in which they 





made. The few that may be so considered 
were books of instruction in dialogue style 
as ““The Babees Book, or a Little Report 
of How Young People Should Behave” 
(1475), and such Latin books as were avail- 
able only to the children attending monas- 
tery schools. The only real story book of 
the Middle Ages was also in Latin—the 





have come into their 
own. The vein of 
sold was threadlike 
and hidden at first, 
but gradually it has 
widened, opened, and 
deepened until this 
present richness is ex- 
posed. Attempts are 
now made to under- 
stand the child, to 
recognize his individ- 
uality, and to provide 
him as large a meas- 
ure of enjoyment as 
possible. In this ar- 
ticle we aim to show 
when and how and 
through whose in- 
fluence these ideas in 
regard to education 
in general and the 


ERTHA MAHONY, assisted 

by Elinor Whitney, directs that 
most interesting shop in Boston, “The 
Bookshop for Boys and Girls’’—the 
first bookshop that we had which was 
devoted exclusively to children’s books 
and one which has served children and 
their books in a most admirable way. 
This resumé of children’s literature 
through five centuries provides an 
excellent and necessary background 
for those who are publishing and sell- 
ing children’s books today. It will 
appear as the introductory chapter in 
“Realms of Gold in Children’s 
Books,” a glorified booklist, contain- 
ing short sketches of authors and illus- 
trators, delightful book notes and 
indexes, which Doubleday, Doran & 

Company will publish in April. 


“Gesta Romanorum,” 
but undoubtedly 
children as well as 
grown-ups enjoyed 
these stories, which 
were variants of the 
Arabian Tales, and 
many other stories 
now familiar because 
drawn freely upon by 
such writers as Chau- 
cer, Boccaccio, and 
Shakespeare. How- 
ever, this would per- 
haps be better consid- 
ered in a sketch of 
story-telling, for un- 
doubtedly it was in 
this way that they 
came to children. 
Even after Wil- 


liam Caxton had set 


growth of a children’s 

literature in particular have come into be- 
ing. It must be a short sketch merely to 
provide simple orientation in this delightful 
held, and for much of it we are directly 
indebted to the books listed at the end. 

In the history of the book, books for 
children appear very late. This is easily 
understood when we remember how expen- 
‘ive books were through the Middle Ages, 
the period when the making of the hand- 
lettered, illuminated book flourished on the 

ontinent and in England. At a time when 
houses and lands were sometimes given in 
‘xchange for a single volume it is not 
‘trange that few books for children were 


‘opyright, 1929, by Doubleday, Doran’ & Co. 


up the first printing 
press in England in 1477, books did 
not immediately increase. Before 1500 
only one hundred and forty-one books 
were printed in England. While Cax- 
ton was printing for their elders the 
stories of Troy, Sir Thomas Mallory’s 
Noble Histories of King Arthur, A®sop’s 
Fables, “The History of Reynard the 
Fox’’—in fact, while he was printing just 
the identical books which in the 1700's 
John Locke was recommending for chil- 
dren—for boys and girls he was printing 
lesson books which seem strange indeed to 
us, and solemn treatises on conduct. Ac- 
cording to one of these early lesson books 


—‘‘The Wyse Chyld of Three Yere Old” — 
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man was made of the slyme of the earth, 
his blood of sea-water,-his bones of stone, 
his breath of the wind, his eyes of the sun, 
while his soul was given of the Holy 
Ghost.” 

Even with the early lesson books there 
are signs that children were not expected 
to own or handle them freely, but toward 
the end of the 1500’s the horn book was 
designed for the child’s own. The accom- 
panying reproduction shows the shape of 
the horn book on which was a sheet of 
vellum (later paper) covered with trans- 
parent horn. The usual lettering was: a 
large crisscross (or Christ’s Cross) ; then 
the alphabet in large and small letters; the 
vowels; the combination of vowels and con- 
sonants given in tabular form; the exor- 
cism “In the name of the Father, the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost, Amen”; the Lord’s 
Prayer; and the Roman Numerals. 

About 1770, perhaps even earlier, a va- 
riation of the horn book, called a battledore, 
appeared. This was three leaves of card- 
board which folded together. It contained 
the alphabet, numerals, and easy reading 
lessons but never any religious teaching. 
Occasionally a short fable or didactic story 
appears. The battledore was invented by 
Benjamin Collins of Salisbury, became 
very popular, and was used as late as 1840. 

The first edition of the famous New 
England Primer was issued by Benjamin 
Harris of Boston in 1691. It contained 
first the alphabet in couplets and triplets 
from 


In Adam’s fall 
We sinned all. 


to 


Zaccheus he 
Did climb a tree 
His Lord to see; 


then the Lord’s prayer, the Creed and the 
Catechism, some of Watts’s hymns, John 
Cotton’s “Spiritual Milk for American 
Babes,” and ended with the famous dia- 
logue between Christ, a Youth, and the 
Devil. 

While the Puritan influence cast its 
stern and gloomy shadow over what little 
literature there was for children through 
the 1600’s and the first half of the 1700's 
and such books as “Godly Children their 
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Parent’s Joy,” “Young. People Warned.” 
“The Voice of God in the Late Terrijhl. 
Throat Distemper,” etc., were current j) 
England and America, it is pleasant t 
think that it was otherwise in France. 
English children found some relief in John 
Bunyan’s “Pilgrim’s Progress” (1678), 
though it was not intended for them, ani 
French children had a real friend jy 
Charles Perrault, who brought together « 
group of old stories current among. the 
people for centuries and told by a nurse to 
Perrault and Perrault’s son: “Sleeping 
Beauty,” “Little Red- Riding Hood,” 
“Bluebeard,” ‘Puss in Boots,” “The 
Fairies,’ “Hop o? my Thumb,” “Riquet 
of the Tuft,” and “Little Thumbling.” 
He gave this collection of stories the title 
“Tales of My Mother Goose” (“Contes de 
ma Mere L’Oye”). They were not trans- 
lated and printed in England until 1720. 
Every now and then you come upon 
retellings of the legend that the Real 
Mother Goose was a certain Elizabeth Ver- 
goose of Boston, and although you may be 
shown Mother Goose’s grave in the Old 
Granary Burying Ground there is no foun- 
dation for this story. Perrault’s fairy tales 
in 1699 had a frontispiece showing an old 
woman telling stories to an _ interesting 
group of children. Upon a placard by her 
side was lettered the title “Contes de Ma 
Mere L’Oye.” Some scholars even claim 
that the name goes back to the mother ot 
Charlemagne, who is said to have had the 
title Queen Goosefoot (Reine Pedauque). 
About this time there were circulated 
among - common people in England 
Ballads in broadside form—Bevis, Adam 
Bell, ier of Warwic, Friar Bacon and 
Friar Bungay, the Robin Hood series, and 
many others. These ballads, although the 
considered sinfully frivolous, undoubted! 
found their way into the hands of chil- 
dren and grown-ups of the upper classe». 
It was these ballads, too, which formet 
many of the chapbooks of the Seventeenth 
and Eighteenth centuries, rude little books 
not intended for children at all, but it ' 
interesting to note, as Mrs. Field points 
out, the stories that have lasted longe* 
are those that children enjoyed—" Jack th 
Giant Killer,” “The Babes in the Wool,” 


“’Tom Thumb,” etc. 


——— 


1Mrs. FE... M. 
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By the end of the 1600’s people had be- 
sun to think of children as being individ- 
ials like themselves and entitled to some 
life of their own as children, largely 
through the influence of John Locke's 
hook, “Some Thoughts Concerning Edu- 
-ation,” published in 1693. Locke urged 
che importance of physical education, put 
‘he rod into disrepute, invented games, and 
venerally preached the theory of teaching 
children “‘as rational creatures” how to 
think, not what to think. 

So we reach the Eighteenth Century but 
discover that still there are few books 
which children can properly call their own, 
and as regards themselves they must have 
been sad-eyed youngsters indeed, living 
very consciously within the sight and sound 
ind smell of hell fire. 

The middle of the 1700’s marks the first 
milestone in the making of books to give 
ioy to children, and it is that “ebullient 
bookseller” of St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
John Newbery, who is in himself this mile- 
stone. He made gay little books bound in 
lowered gilt Dutch paper or papers that 

were hand-colored by children themselves. 
With the writing and publishing of books 
tor children he combined the sale of patent 
medicines, particularly the fever powders 
ot his friend, Dr. James, and he was very 
ngenious in introducing his medicines into 
his stories. Goldsmith came to do much 
writing of little books for Newbery, al- 
though his name was not signed to them, 


and Newbery kept Goldsmith in funds by 


doling out to him a guinea or two at a 
time, 

The two most famous books that have 
srought John Newbery’s name down 
through the years are “Mother Goose’s 
Melody” (about 1760), that jolly collec- 
tion of nonsense verses which are for most 
children today the first introduction to 
literature, and “Goody Two Shoes—The 
ne of Margery Two Shoes” (1765). 

Che Preface of “Mother Goose’s Melody” 

traced most of these verses to British 

Nurses, but it seems likely that Goldsmith 
too had some part in it. The book became 
popular that there followed many sim- 
ie collections, just as in the last two years 
lave appeared many imitations of ‘When 
We Were Very Young” ; but Monroe and 

Tancis, publishers in Bostan: insisted upon 
 Newhery’s book as being the original 
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and authentic collection and republished it 


here about 1824. ‘Goody Two Shoes” is 
commonly ascribed to Oliver Goldsmith, 
too. Charles Welsh, who republished it in 
Boston in 1882, said that he found in the 
Introduction an exact picture of the “De- 
serted Village” in the parish of Mould- 
well, (where little Margery’s father suf- 
fered the “wicked persecutions of Sir Tim- 
othy Gripe and an overgrown farmer 
called Graspall.” ‘The introduction is in- 
deed a miniature essay on land reform. 
Many of Newbery’s books were reprinted 
in America in the years 1749—1831, 
chiefly by Isaiah Thomas of Boston and 
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Worcester. The advertisements were taken 
over too, but edited to suit an American 
public. It is on account of his important 
place in the history of children’s books 
that the Newbery medal was instituted in 
1922, to be awarded each year to the finest 
book for children by an American author. 

Now we have reached a time when books 
are really written for children, but the 
governing idea of them is to teach. The 
writers of this period are called “didactic.” 
Isaac Watts is one of the earliest mem- 
bers of this group. Ann and Jane Taylor 
follow Watts after a span of years (Ann, 
1782—1866; Jane, 1783—1825). In 1803, 
Darton and Harvey published their “Orig- 
inal Poems for Infant Minds,” in which 
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they strove through poems like ‘‘Meddle- 
some Matty,” ‘“Heedless Eliza,” ‘Lucy 
the Chatterbox” to emphasize by contrast 
the virtues children should cultivate. Then 
there was Mrs. Barbauld (1745—1825). 
She is best known for her “Evenings at 
Home” (three volumes), which she wrote 
with her brother, Dr. Aikin. Of. this, 
Maria Edgeworth wrote to her aunt in 
May, 1794, “We are reading a new book 
for children, ‘Evenings at Home,’ which we 
admire extremely.” Mrs. Barbauld tried to 
introduce children to the beauties of nature 
and the wonder of creation. Miss Barry’ 
says: 

It is Mrs. Barbauld’s use of the words 
“wonder” and “delight” which sets her 
apart from other writers of little books, 
for it shows something like the spirit of 
romantic poetry. 

It was Mrs. Barbould’s influence that 
prompted Mrs. Trimmer to write her 
“Easy Introduction to the Knowledge of 
Nature,” and later, “The History of the 
Robins,” which is full of imaginative 
charm. 


In Maria Edgeworth we have an im- 
portant writer of this “didactic” group, but 
owing to her father’s advanced theories of 
education and her own native genius she 
progresses above and beyond the others. 
Her children’s books—““The Parent’s As- 
sistant and Moral Tales’”—were the first 
to present stories with plots for children. 
They were the first, too, in which there 
was fine characterization of both grown-ups 
and children. Their fault is that they were 
written to teach, but children are eager to 
learn about life and the world and would 
today undoubtedly enjoy many of these 
stories—especially “The White Pigeon” 
and ‘““The Basket Woman.” Miss Barry’s 
summing up of Miss Edgeworth’s fault is 
delightfully understanding: “If she never 
understood the ‘fairy way of writing,’ it 
was because she had built a school upon 
the fairy circle of her village green. Her 
children were so happy in and about the 
village that they never discovered the en- 
chanted wood; they planted trees instead 
of climbing them; they knew all about the 
raads to Market, but nobody showed them 
their way to fairyland.’”” 





Children’s 


1Florence V. 
Books,”’ p. 150. 
Ibid. p. 193. 


Barry, “A Century of 
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The background of Maria Edgeworth’; 
children’s stories was the Edgeworth family 
schoolroom, with her | father, Richard 
Edgeworth, as the central figure. She 
helped her father to write ‘Practical Edy. 
cation” (1798), in which he tried to em- 
body his own theories of education and 
those of his friend, Thomas Day. Both 
were admirers of Rousseau, who went far 
ther than Locke of the preceding century 
and said: “A child needs no other teacher 
than Experience, no schoolroom but the 
open country which is also his playground: 
all that the tutor need to do is to enter 
into his interests and amusements as an 
equal, and watch over him while he edu- 
cates himself.” Rousseau admitted no 
hooks in the early years of a child’s life, 
and none of that reasoning Locke consid- 
ered so important. 

As a flash of sheer genius Blake’s “Songs 
of Innocence” happened in this same period 
(1787). Very soon after “Songs of Inno- 
cence” came three other books, different 
from any published before and different 
from those for years following—‘Tales 
from Shakespeare” and “Mrs. Leicester’s 
School,” by Charles and Mary Lamb, and 
“The Adventures of Ulysses,” by Charles 
Lamb alone. They differed from other 
books of their time because, like “Songs 
of Innocence,” they were written not to 
instruct or to point a moral, but as real 
literature for children. “Tales from Shake- 
speare” and “The Adventures of Ulysses” 
are important also as the first retelling of 
the classics for children. 


After these books, more stiffly religious 
and Sunday-school stories written to pat- 
tern continue to come well into the 1800’. 
with Mrs. Sherwood and her “Fairchild 
Family” in England, and_ Elizabeth 
Wetherell (Susan Warner) with her 
“Wide Wide World” and “Queechy” '" 
America; Mrs. Gatty with her “Parables 
of Nature” in England and Samuel Good: 
rich (Peter Parley), the first well-know" 
writer of children’s books in America. 

The strong new notes struck by the 
Edgeworths, by William Blake, by Charles 
and Mary Lamb, and the French fairy 
tale writers were to be the dominating !"" 
fluences of the Nineteenth Century. How 
the range of children’s interests had wi 
ened. In very nearly every large grour 
ing of the book list that makes up this book 
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we have a representation from this period. 
Now came a recognition of the power of 
imagination and the importance of culti- 
vating it in children. Fairy tales came to 
have a respectable place. Grimm was trans- 
lated, and “Andersen’s Tales,” “The 
Arabian Nights,” “A®sop’s Fables,” and 
De la Motte Fouque’s “Sintram and Un- 
jine’ were republished for children. So, 
too, were those earlier “classics not writ- 
ren for children but appropriated by them’’: 
“Robinson Crusoe” (1714), “Gulliver’s 
Travels’ (1726) and “Baron Mun- 
chausen’s Narrative of his Marvelous 
Travels and Campaigns in Russia,” by 
Raspe (1785). Charles Kingsley retold the 
beautiful stories of the mighty men of 
Greece. Dickens, Scott, and Charlotte 
Yonge turned to history. Thackeray found 
time to write a delightful nonsense story. 
John Ruskin edited an edition of “Dame 
Wiggins of Lee” and wrote his fairy tale 
“The King of the Golden River.”’ George 
Macdonald, breaking away from the strong 
traditional bonds of Knox and Calvin and 
standing for simplicity and freedom in re- 
ligion wrote for children the beautiful 
tairy allegories “The Princess and the 
Goblin,’ “The Princess and Curdie,” “At 
the Back of the North Wind,” and that 
lovely “Light Princess.” Mrs. Juliana 
Horatio Ewing was living in army posts 
over the British Empire and writing stories 
finely realistic, such as “Jackanapes,” “The 
“Storv of a Short Life,” “Jan of the Wind- 
mill,’ “A Flatiron for a Farthing.” At the 
same time Louisa Alcott in New England 
was writing her “Little Women,” “Little 
Men,” “Joe’s Boys,” and the others. In this 
century too in England Harriet Martineau 
wrote “Feats on the Fiord,” one of the first 
ood stories that gave at the same time a 
true picture of life in a foreign countrv. 
Her “Crofton Boys” and Thomas 
Hughes’s “Tom Brown at Rugby” were 
the forerunners of the present school storv. 
About the same time in America, Jacob 
Abbott wrote his historical biographies for 
Young people and followed them with the 
Rollo books, Jonas books, Lucy books, and. 
Franconia stories—some two hundred vol- 
limes in all. “Alice in Wonderland,” too, 
Sone of the masterpieces of this period. 
With this Nineteenth Century develop- 
ent of books for children came a corre- 
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sponding development in the illustrating 
and the make-up of them. It is a long step 
from that first picture book for children, 
“Orbis Pictus,” or “The World in Pic- 
tures” written by Comenius in 1657 in 
German and Latin and translated into 
English in 1658, to the picture books of 
Randolph Caldecott, Kate Greenaway, 
and Walter Crane, all working in the same 
period of the 1800’s. 

The qualities that gave strength, fine- 
ness, and permanence to the children’s 
books of this period were those that give 
strength, fineness, and permanence to any 
book for young or old any time, anywhere 
—sincerity, understanding, vision, and ex- 
cellence of writing. “I am persuaded [said 
Walter Scott] that children hate books 
which are written down to their capacity, 
and love those which are composed more 
for their elders. . . . I will make, if possi- 
ble, a book that a child shall understand, 
yet a man will feel some temptation to 
peruse should he chance to take it up.” 

These writers and illustrators who lived 
and worked in the latter half of the 1800's 
gave themselves fully and freely to: their 
books for children. They had the secret as 
Anatole France tells it in “My Friend’s 
Book”: 

“When you are writing for children, do 
not assume a style for the occasion. Think 
your best and write your best. Let the 
whole thing live; let there be plenty of 
breadth and power. That is the one secret 
of pleasing your readers.” 


BOOKS CONSULTED 


Barry, Florence V. “A Century of Chil- 
dren’s Books.” Doubleday, Doran. 
Fay, Lucy E. and Eaton, Anne T. ‘Books 

and Libraries.” F. W. Faxon Company. 
Field, Mrs. E. M. “The Child and His 
Book.” Wells, Gardner, Darton. 
Hare, Augustus J. C. “Life and Letters 
of Maria Edgeworth.” 2 vols. Arnold. 
Lucas, E. V., ed. “Forgotten Tales of 
Long Ago; Old Fashioned Tales.” 
Wells, Gardner, Darton. 

Moses, Montrose J. “Children’s Books 
and Reading.” Mitchell Kennerley. 
Orcutt, William Dana. ‘In Quest of the 

Perfect Book.” Little, Brown. 
Repplier, Agnes. “Books and 
Houghton Mifflin. 


Men.” 
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Hollywood Has a Boys’ and Girls’ 


Book 


Frank H, 


r HI famous movie capital, Holly- 
wood, Calitornia, takes a deeper and 
stronger interest in books than al- 

most any other place in the world for the 

reason that to the movie folk, who con- 
stitute the major portion of the commu- 

nity’s population, a book is not only a 

means of education and entertainment, but 

is also a possible subject for a picture. 

Hollywood grabs every new book and 
reads it with absorbing interest. Is it for 
the films, or not? ‘That's the big question. 
And while some folks may say it has no 
picture possibilities at all, others will just 
as stoutly maintain that it is grand material. 

As the result of this situation the Holly- 
wood book stores all do a splendid busi- 
ness and the down-town stores in Los An- 
geles also get a splendid amount of pat- 
ronage from the movie colony. 

And, as would be expected where the 
interest in books is so intense, there is more 
than the normal interest, among the chil- 
dren of Hollywood, in books. 





Shop 


Williams 


An interesting way of cashing in on this 
unusual interest among the children ot 
Hollywood in books is that of Mrs. Mae 
Price Brooks, 1712 McCadden Place, who 
has recently established the Boys’ and 
Girls’ Book Shop at this address. 

This unique new concern has been doing 
splendidly ever since the opening. It is a” 
exceedingly popular spot with children an¢ 
with parents and sales of books have been 
very gratifying indeed. 

A particularly interesting phase of the 
establishment is the manner in which mo¢- 
ernistic furniture and fixtures are used 1 
combination with older pieces of furniture 
This gives a smart, unusual and decided| 
attractive appearance to the shop and ai’ 
greatly in creating talk and in building 
business. . 

In this new and attractive Hollywo0 
bookshop children’s books of a wide pri 
range are carried and all visitors are we 
come to inspect the books at length beto™ 
making their purchases. 








y 
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Underwood & Underwood 


Charles J. Finger 


Charles Finger Again a Prize 
Winner 

HE prize of $2,000 for juvenile 

fiction, which was announced by 

Longmans, Green & Company with 
competition closing on December 31st, was 
made to Charles J. Finger for his “Coura- 
seous Companions,” a story of an English 
soy who sailed with Magellan. The judges 
for the contest were Dorothy Canfield, 
\lay Lamberton Becker and _ Padraic 
Colum. The check was in addition to roy- 
alty, which will be at the rate of 10 per 
cent, and there will probably be no serial 
publication. The book will be issued in the 
tall. 

The publishers found that they had a 
creat run of manuscripts from all over the 
world, including Australia, Canada, South 
America and every part of this country. 
The judges in making their choice found it 
dificult to decide between this book and 
Mary Hurd MeceNeely’s “Jumping Off 
Place,” which was so close a competitor 
that the judges asked that both be pub- 
lished this year and that Mrs. McNeely’s 
book be given publicity as the runner-up. 
_ Mr. Finger has been well known in the 
held of children’s writing since his “Tales 
From Silver Lands” was published by 
Doubleday and brought him the John 
Newbery Medal. He is an English engi- 
eer who has lived in many parts of the 
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world. Some years ago he came to the 
United States and began railroading in 
the southwest, His success there brought 
him into Ohio railroading, and after the 
war he retired to Fayetteville, Arkansas. 


Fifteenth Toy Fair 


HE annual Toy Fair is being held 
for the fifteenth year at the Im- 

perial Hotel, New York City. ‘The sales 
of three publishers of juveniles represented, 
Whitman Publishing Company, Goldsmith 
Publishing Company, and the Saalfield 
Company, are reported to be about the 
same as at the fair in 1928. About seventy- 
five percent of the orders taken are for 
delivery in the fall for the holiday trade. 

Among the Saalfield books of interest is 
an edition of “Mother Goose’’ illustrated 
by Fern and Frank Peat. The type is a 
strikingly clear variety of show case let- 
tering with long vertical lines to the let- 
ters, and the whole book is handsomely 
bound. Clara M. Burd has _ illustrated 
“The Animal Story Book” which is writ- 
ten by Gladys E. Toon, a member of the 
National Story Tellers’ League. Over a 
thousand books are attractively arranged 
in the Saalfield exhibit. 

Department store buyers wandering up 
and down the halls of the toy fair have 
their eyes attracted to bicycles, dolls, active 
and agitating bits of bright tinware, and 
most of them do not neglect the shelves of 
books, which are as arrayed in color as are 
the rooms crammed with red tricycles. 


Caroline Hewins Scholarship 


HE memory of one of the pioneers in 

the field of children’s literature and 
library work, is kept alive by the award 
each year of the Caroline M. Hewins 
Scholarship, and candidates this year are to 
be judged by a Committee of Award which 
includes the Librarian of the Hartford 
Public Library, Chairman of the Connecti- 
cut Public Library Committee, and an ap- 
pointee of the Children’s Library Section 
of the American Library Association, Anne 
Carroll Moore, not later than February 
15th. 

The fund at present holds a yearly in- 
come of $350. It is hoped the capital avail- 
able will grow. The award is to be used 


to train a children’s librarian. 
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“-eNo More Sittin’ on a Hard Wood Bench!” 


SCHOOL is out and the youngsters all over town are looking 

forward to the happy days ahead. Keep them interested during 
the long summer months with these wholesome books. Hundreds 
to choose from, for boys and girls of all ages—from little tots to 


high school seniors. 
25c - 35¢ - 50c - 75c - $1.00 


Transferring a Habit 


Popular Priced Books Are Selling the Year Round as the Result of « 
Practical, Four Year-Old Plan | 


Dallas McKown 





HEN we asked Grosset & Dunlap, 

“Can you sell children’s books all 

the year round?” they replied: 
“We do.” When the answer is further de- 
veloped it makes a practical and impressive 
demonstration of one method of keeping 
the sale of children’s books well up in the 
publishers’ and booksellers’ totals for the 
entire year, instead of falling off after the 
fall and holiday seasons. 

Eight or nine years ago the House of 
Grosset & Dunlap began experimenting 
with the publication and selling of chil- 
dren’s books in the spring and summer, 
with the idea of stimulating year ‘round 
sales. Four years ago, however, the scheme 
took a very definite form. The step they 
took has been as successful as it was def- 
inite. A slogan was devised which not only 
has the virtues of a good slogan, but logic- 
ally climaxes a series of ideas which Grosset 


& Dunlap presents for selling books to 
children whose thoughts are still a long 
way from Christmas. “Juveniles for June’ 
is the slogan which heads and labels all of 
the spring selling efforts behind Grosset & 
Dunlap juveniles. On first thought it 
would appear that strict accuracy had been 
sacrificed for a good slogan. “Juveniles for 
June” means to both Grosset and Dunlap 
and the bookseller, juveniles for June, July, 
August and September, and for April and 
May as well. June is a most logical month 
for promoting books to children: It 's 
graduation time, when books are both aj- 
propriate and acceptable gifts; when school 
lets out the children are free to do recrea 
tional reading; National Children’s Day 
comes on June 16th, allowing for a tie-u? 
with a flood of publicity and advertising 
and June is the “gateway to Vacation 
Land”—when vacationers go out into the 
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open, bearing (we hope) books. Under the 
Grosset plan the dealer receives special 
terms of payment which often permit his 
turning over the entire order before the 
invoice is due. 

For the past four years a twelve-page 
catalog of juveniles has been sent to re- 
tailers in the early spring. The spring 
‘uvenile catalog is separate from the reg- 
ular catalog of the house, and constitutes 
the impetus to the spring and summer juv- 
enile selling campaign. New series of books, 
new titles added to the various series, and 
changes, are indicated in red, contrasting 
with the black printing of the older titles. 
The fall juvenile announcements are in- 
cluded in the regular fall Grosset catalog. 

In the 1928 “Juveniles for June’ cata- 
log, for instance, seven new series appear. 
These new series standing out boldly in 
red ink on the page are provocative to the 
retailer, as new series in the juvenile 
counters of bookstores are provocative to 
the young buyers. Of the 713 titles in the 
catalog, 95 are new, including both addi- 
tions to series and additions of established 
series. One of the most attractive of these 
new series added in 1928 was the “Juve- 
niles of Distinction,” patterned after the 
same house’s “‘Novels of Distinction,” and 
selling, like them, for a dollar. 

The second step in the yearly campaign 
to sell juveniles steadily for the greater 
part of the year includes equipping the re- 
tailer with advertising mats ‘and other avail- 
able aids. Several thousand mats are asked 
for each year. Two of those which have 
proved popular are here reproduced. <A 
special edition of the bulletin sent to book- 
sellers is prepared for the “Juveniles for 
June” campaign. The logical opportunities 
for selling children’s books in the spring 
and summer are set forth, and emphasis is 
placed on the tie-up possible with National 
Children’s Day. 

Salesmen go out with the spring juve- 
nile catalog and succeed in selling two 
sooks where none were sold before. In 
other words, Grosset and Dunlap is con- 
vinced that the sales of juveniles in the 
pring have not taken sales away from the 
fall and holiday trade, but have been made 
‘0 an audience practically unsolicited in the 
past. It has not required particular effort, 
Perhaps, to sell juveniles in the fall. Christ- 
mas book buying has been a habit, rather 





For Graduation 
give them 


BOOKS 


Clean, wholesome stories of 
adventure, camping, travel, 
‘school and college sports— 
every interest a boy and girl 
can have. 


Hundreds to choose from 
in the Grosset & Dunlap 
cloth bound, illustrated 
edition. 


25e - 35 - 50c 
75c and $1.00 





One of the newspaper advertising 

mats with which Grosset § Dunlap 

furnishes dealers for the spring cam- 

paign to sell children’s books. An- 

other one of these mats is reproduced 
on the preceding page. 


than the result of an organized effort in 
the booktrade. The initiative Grosset and 
Dunlap has shown in selling juveniles in 
the spring and summer—an attempting to 
extend more than to transfer the “habit 
time”—has received its just financial re- 
ward, and deserves also general approba- 
tion. 
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Publishers Offer Promotion Prize 
HE National Association of Book 


Publishers is announcing a_ contest 

for bookstore and book department 
managers. <A first prize of $100 and a 
second prize of $50 are to be awarded to 
the bookstores which send the best account 
of special sales promotion efforts and public- 
ity for books for boys and girls, carried out 
during the Spring. ‘The winning reports 
must indicate that good results in sales were 
obtained. 

The Association has stressed year-round 
selling effort throughout the eight years of 
its national promotion campaign and _ par- 
ticularly in the field of children’s books has 
directed dealers’ attention to features to 
stimulate sales in the months from January 

» June. In the Association contacts with 
national and state organizations which in- 
fluence reading habits, with public libraries 
and schools throughout the country, the 
importance of buying boys and girls new 
books frequently throughout the year, in- 
stead of just at the Christmas season, has 
been emphasized. 

The sales records of many bookstores 
provide proof of steadily increasing demand 
tor books for boys and girls the year round, 
as a result of their cooperation with the 
publicity program of the National Associa- 
tion of Book Publishers. The contest an- 
nouncement for this Spring lists the sales 
appeals that will bring in customers during 
March, April, May and June; religious 
books and Bibles for Easter gifts for young 
people; books on sports, nature and outdoor 
life ; books for the “after-school bookshelf” ; 
graduation gifts; book gifts to mark promo- 
tion from one grade to the next; sugges- 
tions for boys’ and girls’ vacation reading ; 
gifts for children going away to camps or 
on summer trips; books for summer camp 
libraries. 

The contest is to close July 15th. 
judges are: Arthur Brentano, Jr., Presi- 
dent of the American Booksellers’ Asso- 
ciation; Frederic Melcher, Publishers’ 
Weekly; Arthur Tienken, 4 merican News 
Trade Journal; Francis Ludlow, Retail 
Bookseller, Marion Humble, Executive 
Secretary, National Association of Book 
Publishers. 

If photographs of special displays, letters, 
circulars and copies of advertisements used 


The 
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can be sent with the typed report of the 
bookstore’s sales program, they will help 
the judges. A record of percentages of jp. 
crease in sales of books for boys and girls 
must be included. Some indication also of 
the classes of books. which proved most 
popular should be given. 


Our Children’s Books Abroad 


HE American Library Association js 


taking steps to prepare a Children’s 
Books Exhibit at the exposition  ac- 


companying the third bi-annual conference 

at Geneva of the World Foundation of 

Educational Associations. This convention 

plans to assemble the best material in dif. 

ferent languages in the line of: 

1. Books written to foster international 
good will among children; 

2. Books best loved by children, to give, 

through pictures, child life in each 

country ; 

Children’s classics of all countries which 

constitute a sort of common heritage for 

the nation’s youth; 

Picture books of types one and two; 

Books written by children. 

“hel is hoped this information can be built 

up from questionnaires among the libra- 

among schools and among children 


“we 
+ 


A + 


rians, 
themselves. 

Such an exhibit, prepared as the Ameri- 
can Library Association can well do it, 
will be an important point of contact be- 
tween American books and the leaders in 
the educational field of all countries. 


Newbery Medal to Be Awarded 


HE award of the John Newber 

Medal for 1928 for the most distin- 
guished contribution to literature for chil- 
dren will be made at the conference of the 
American Library Association in Washing: 
ton the week of May 13th. The award * 
made by a committee of librarians from 
the Children’s Library Section of | the 
Association, of which Carrie E. Scott or 
the Indianapolis Library is chairman. Sve 
gestions from members of the Section art 
received from January through March. Bi 
April rst the list is closed; the committee 
makes a final decision from suggestions sub- 
mitted. Usually the author has been pre 
sent at the conference to receive the medi! 
providing a delightful feature of the gather 


ing. 
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A Bookstore Entertains the 
Nation’s Dolls 


The Bookshop for Boys and Girls Holds a Dolls’ Convention 


OSTON recently found itself enter- 
taining a horde of dolls. On St. 
Valentine’s day they began to arrive 

in Boylston Street and make their way to 
The Bookshop for Boys and Girls at num- 
ber 270. There were dolls of all ages, 
nationalities, colors and sexes, and they had 
all come to the convention. The general 
topic of discussion was “Are animals re- 
placing dolls in the home, school and play- 
ground?” It was decided by Pinocchio that 
they were not, for, he recited, 
“You must not grieve or shed a tear 

But laugh, be gay and clever, 

For Poohs may come and Poohs may go 

. But you go on forever.” 

Che convention lasted through the 28th of 
the month and the meetings and Round 
| ables were well-attended. The following 
dooks were discussed at the Round Table 
Meeting on “The Pleasures of Reading” 
’s being ones in which doll nature was pre- 
‘ented truly and with understanding: 


‘Poor Cecco” by Margery Bianco. Dou- 
bleday, Doran. $3.00 

‘“Racketty Packetty House’ by Frances 
Hodgson Burnett. Century. $1.00 

“Polly Cologne” by Abby Morton Diaz. 
Lothrop. $1.50 

“Ruffs and Pompons” by Beulah King. 
Little, Brown. $2.00. 

“Pretty Polly Perkins” by Ethel Calvert 
Phillips. Houghton Mifflin. $1.50 
“The Popover Family” by Ethel Calvert 
Phillips. Houghton Mifflin. $1.75 
“The Blue Aunt” by Eliza Orne White. 

Houghton Mifflin. $1.65 
“Ednah and Her Brothers” by Eliza Orne 

White. Houghton Mifflin. $1.65 

The news of the convention and reports 
of the speeches at the general meetings and 
the Round Table discussions were all re- 
ported as were the members attending the 
convention in Dolls’ Convention News. 
From this we gather that the Convention 


was a great success. 
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The Publishers W eekly 


The Weekly Record of New Publications 





HIS list aims to be a complete and ac- 

curate record of American book publi- 

cation. Pamphlets will be included only 
if of special value. Publishers should send 
copies of all books promptly for annotation 
and entry, and the receipt of advance copies 
insures record simultaneous with publica- 
tion. The annotations are descriptive, not 
critical; intended to place not to judge the 
books. Pamphlet material and books of 


lesser trade interest are listed in smaller type. 


The entry is transcribed from title page when 
the book is sent for record. Prices are added 
except when not supplied by publisher or obtain. 
able only on specific request, 1m which case word 
ep ts used. When not specified the binding 
ts “cloth.” 


Imprint date or best available date, preferably 
copyright date in brackets, is always stated, ex. 
cept when imprint date and copyright date agree 
and are of the current year, in which case only 


c”’ ts used. No ascertainable date is designated 
thus: [.d.] 


Sizes are indicated as follows: F (folio: over 
30 centimeters high); Q (4to: under 30 cm.): O 
(870: 25 cm.); (1z2mo: 20 cm.); S (16mo: 
17% cm.); T (24mo: 15 cm.); $q., obl., nar. 
designate square, oblong, narrow. 





Abel Theodore 

Systematic sociology in Germany; a critical 
analysis of some attempts to establish sociology 
as an independent science. 1690p. (3p. bibl.) 
O (Studies in hist., economics and public law, 
no. 310) c. N. Y., Columbia Univ. Press $3 


Aldin, Cecil 

Romance of the road. ’28 N. Y., Seribner 

$30; lim. ed., $50 
Allain, Marcel 

Fantomas captured. 333p. D (Copyright fic- 
tion) ’29 N. Y., Burt 75, C. 
Allen, Gardner Weld 

Our navy and the West Indian pirates; 
introd. by Rear Admiral Caspar F. Goodrich. 
119p. (3p. bibl.) il, map O ’2q Salem, Mass., 
Essex Inst. $3.50 

How the West Indian pirates of the early 19th 
centry were suppressed. 
Ames, Edward Scribner 

Religion. 330p. O [c.’29] N. Y., Holt $3 
The philosophy of religion for the layman by a 
professor in the University of Chicago. 


Amory, Copley, jr. 


Persian days. 230p. il. map O ’29_ Bost., 
Houghton $4.50 
Angus, S. simi 

Mystery religions and Christianity. ’28 N. 
Y.,-Scribner $2.50 


Asbury, Herbert 
The tick of the clock. 
fiction).’29 N. Y., Burt 


206p. D (Copyright 
75 C¢. 


Barbour, Ralph Henry [Richard Stillman 
Powell, pseud.] 


Grantham gets on. 2409p. front. Dc. N. Y, 
Appleton $1.75 

A high-school baseball story. ; 
Barr, A. J. 


Let tomorrow come. 269p. D [c.’29] N. 
Y., Norton $2.50 

Prison impressions by one who has spent three 
va or more in them, and knows their inhabitants 
weil, 


Bartholomew, John, ed. 


Bartholomew’s handy reference atlas of the 
world; 11th ed. 1171p. maps (col.) D ‘28 
Bost., C. E. Lauriat 

$5; half lea., $6; lea., $8.50 
Barton, Ralph 

God’s country; a short history; il. by the 
author. 337p. il. (col. front.) Dec. N. Y, 
Knopf $4 

A humorous restatement of national history. 
Baxter, George Owen 

Tiger man. 3o09p. D [c.’29] N. Y., Ma- 
caulay $2 

Of the exciting life lead by the sheriff of a mining 


town in the San Pablo valley near the Mexicai 
border. 


Belknap, Henry Wyckoff 
Trades and tradesmen of Essex County, 


Massachusetts, chiefly of the seventeenth cet- 


tury. 96p. il. O c. Salem, Mass., Essex Inst 
$e 


RT 


Adeney, W. E. Lys 
The principles and practice of the dilution meth- 


od of sewage disposal. 173p. (bibl.) il. O ’28 N. Y., 
Macmillan $5 


All about Hawaii; standard tourist guide. 228p. il., 
maps S c.’28 Honolulu, Honolulu Star Bulletin 
pap. $1 


Alperi, Augusta 

The solving of problem-situations by preschool 
children. 69p. O (Contribs. to educ., no. 323), ’28 
N. Y., Teachers College, Columbia Univ. $1.50 
Andrus, Ruth 

An inventory of the habits of children from two 
to five years of age. sip. diagrs. O ’2 N. Y., 
Teachers College, Columbia Univ. pap. soc. 


Anson, Sir William R. 
Anson on _ contracts; 
rev. by Charles J. Turck. 

ghan & Co. 


Badger, W. L., and Baker, E. M. 

Inorganic chemical technology. 227p. il. O_(M: 
Graw-Hill chemical engineering ser.) ’28 N Y., 
McGraw-Hill $2.30 
Beck, Earl Clifton 

A study of the conference and _ nonconferencé 
methods of teaching freshman written compos!tio? 
in a state teachers college. 46p. (bibl.) diagrs. © 
(George Peabody College, contribs. to educ. 49) * 
Nashville, Tenn., George Peabody College ' 
Teachers pap. # 


Knowlton’s American. ed. 
7i1p. O ’ag Chic., Calle 
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Belser, J. E., D.D. . 
History of the passion, death and glorifica- 
ton of our Saviour, Jesus Christ; an exe- 
vetical commentary; tr. by Rev. F. A Marks ; 
-d. by Arthur Preuss. 678p. O ’29 St. Louis, 
\lo., B. Herder $4.75 


Betz, C., and Krutsky, P. 
Themes for vital preaching. 272p.’29 Gar- 
den City, N. Y., Doubleday, Doran $2 


Binding, Rudolf 
A fatalist at war. 246p. O ’29 _ Bost. 
Houghton $3.75 


Bindloss, Harold 
The ghost of Hemlock Canyon. 2098p. D 
(Copyright fiction) ’29 N. Y., Burt 75, C. 


Black, Louis J. 
Collected writings; 2 v. 
Chic., A. Kroch 


Blakeney, E. H., ed. 
Horace on the art of poetry. 135p. Q ’28 
\. Y., W. V. McKee $6 


Blasco Ibafiez, Vicente 
Queen Calafia. 332p. D (Copyright fiction) 
‘29 N. Y., Burt 75. 
Unknown lands; the story of Columbus; tr. 
by Arthur Livingston. 270p. D [c.’29] N. 
Y., Dutton $2.50 
The discovery of America in a novel of romance, 


idventure and love. The Dutton book of the month 
‘ March. 


Bloom, Ursula [Mrs. C. G. Robinson] 


580p. il. D ’28 
$2.50 ea. 


Veneer; the story of a man. 288p. D [c. 
'29] N. Y., Watt $2 
Simon Greaves and the five women who influenced 


his life. 


Bolton, Guy Reginald 

Polly preferred; a comedy in three acts. 
io3p. il, diagrs. D (French’s standard lib. 
ed.) c.’22, ’23. N. Y., S. French pap. 75¢. 


Bonus, Arthur Rivers 
The French Riviera. ’28 N. Y., Mc. 
2.50 
Bowen, C. A., D.D. 

Lesson materials in the church school. 213p. 
(bibls.) D (Leadership training ser.) c. Nash- 
ville. Tenn., Cokesbury Press $1 
Bowlin, William R., comp. 

A book of treasured poems. 
8c. N. Y¥., Laidlaw Bros. 

75c.; fab., $1.50; lea., $2.50 


144p. il. D 


987 
Bring, Prof. S. L. 


The Man of Suffering; meditations and 
prayers for every day in Lent; tr. by Rev. 
B. G. Holmes. 202p. D [c.’29] Rock Island, 
Ill, Augustana Bk. Concern $1.25 


Brooks, Jonathan, pseud. [John Calvin Mel- 
lett] 

Chains of lightning. 313p. D [c.’29}] Ind. 

Bobbs- Merrill 2 


The picture of an American magnate as he ap- 
pears to various people, his wife, the girl his son 
is in love with, the politician, told in their own 
words. 


Bryans, J. K. 


Shadowkids; pictures and verses. no. p. S 
[c.’29] N. Y., Platt & Munk bds. 75 ¢. 


Pictures in silhouette, with accompanying verses 
for children. 


Bush, Chelton Rowlette 
Newspaper reporting of public affairs; an 
advanced course in newspaper reporting and 
a manual for professional newspaper men. 
425p. (7p. bibl.) front. Dc. N. Y., Appleton 
$3 
A journalist’s guide to the activities of law 


courts, police department, city Hall, ete., of an 
ordinary community. 


Cairns, D. S. 


_ The faith that rebels; 2nd ed. ’29 Garden 
City, N. Y., Doubleday, Doran $2 
Cajori, Florian 

History of physics in its elementary 
branches, including the evolution of physical 


laboratories, rev. and enl. ed. 437p. D ’20 
N. Y., Macmillan $3.50 


Campbell, L. B. 

These are my jewels. 183p. D [c.’29] N. 
Y., Norton buck. $2 
_An ironic novel of an American family in war- 
time, of a mother who equips her children for life 
and then protects them from it. 
Caricature of today 

16op. il. Q ’28 N. Y., Boni 


Cavanah, Frances 

The treasure of Belden Place; a mystery 
tale of lost heirlooms. 208p. il. (pt. col.) D 
’28c. N. Y., Laidlaw Bros. $1.25 

Patty and Patsy discover a secret room, an old 
diary, an exquisite cameo and another very sur- 
prising treasure. 
Chalmers, Patrick R. 

A dozen dogs or so. ’28 N. Y., Scribner 

$5; lim. ed., $15 


$4; pap., $3 


eee nn nnn UE UE erence 


Bell, Dr. J. Walter 

the essentials of theosophy; an outline of prin- 
‘iples. 82p. D [e.’28] Wheaton, IIl., Theosophical 
Uress pap. 6oc. 
Benson, C. Beverley : 
Arithmetic practice for finding and _ correcting 
Weaknesses in the step difficulties of the processes; 
‘ks 5 and 6. 129p.; 128p. diagrs. Q c. N. Y., Mac- 
milan pap. 6oc. 
Bixler, Harold Hench 
_ heck lists for educational research.  13op. (7p. 
t '.) D °28 N. Y., Teachers College, tie 
~ 1.50 


lumer, Louis 
“adlant energy; the final word in physical exer- 


cise for more energy and endurance. 77p. diagrs. O 
[c. ’28] Hartford, Conn., Natureopathic Pub. Co., 
483 Main St. pap. $1.25 
Bogert, Lotta Jean 
Fundamentals of chemistry; a _ text-book for 
nurses and other students of applied chemistry; 2nd 
ed. rev. 345p. il. O ’28 Phil., Saunders $2.75 
Brooks, Nona L. 
Short lessons in divine science [3rd. ed.] gop. S 
[c. ’23,’28] [Denver, Col., Webb Pr. Co.] 
$1; pap. 75c.; lea. $2 
Burkhart, Harvey Jacob 
Care of the mouth and teeth. gop. il. S (Nat'l 
health ser.) ’28 N. Y., Funk & Wagnalls 
fab. 30¢. 
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Childe, Vere Gordon 

The most ancient East; the oriental pre- 
lude to European prehistory. 27,.p. (gp. bibl. 
notes) il, map O ‘29 N. Y., Knopt bds. $5 


A history of the ancient civilizations of Egypt, 
Sumer and Sudia in the light of recent discoveries 


in the East. 
Cobb, Irvin Shrewsbury 
This man’s world. 314p. D ‘29 ¢.°27-'29 


N. Y., Cosmopolitan $2 
Stories proving that this is a man’s world and 
brute force rules! 
Cohen, I. David 
Principles and practices of vocational guid- 
ance. 494p. (bibls.) front., diagrs. D (Century 
vocational ser.) [c.’29] N. Y., Century $3 
The author is principal of the Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Boys’ Continuation School. 
Cooper, David L. 
The eternal God revealing Himseli to sut- 


fering Israel and to lost humanity.  362p. 
(2p. bibl.) D [c.’28] Los Angeles, Author, 
4417 Berenice St. $3.75 
Cox, Sidney 

Robert Frost, original “ordinary man” [lim. 
ed.] 43p. front. (por.) D [c.’29] N. Y., Holt 

bds. $1.50 

A sketch of the New England poet, whose ‘West 
Running Brook” was recently published. 
Crooks, Maxwell 

Touch typewriting for teachers. 231p. il. D 
‘28 ON. Y., Pitman $2.25 


Cuthrell, Mrs. Faith Baldwin 
Garden oats. 282p. D ’29c¢.'27-'290 N. Y.., 
Dodd, Mead $2 


A novel about modern marriage based on an in 
cident in the experience of Judge Lindsey, orig 
inator of the “‘companionate marriage.”’ 


Dean, Captain Harry, and North, Sterling 


The Pedro Gorino. 278p. O c. Bost. 
Houghton . $3.50 
The adventures of a negro sea captain along the 
African coast and his attempts to found an Ethio 


pian empire. 


Dunning, Philip, and Abbott, George 

The acting edition of Broadway; a play in 
three acts. 1131p. il. diagrs. D (French's 
standard lib. ed.) c.’25-’29 N. Y., S. French 

pap. 75 c. 

Edwards, William 

Notes on European history; v. 5, 
376p. D ’28 N. Y., Putnam 


Ellis, Geoffrey Uther 
The bondwoman. 314p. D (Copyright fic- 
tion) ‘29 N. Y., Burt 
Elspeth, pseud. 
Strange truth. 


1870-1915. 
$4.50 
75 C. 


3ost., Houghton 


Qo 
pe 


114p. D c. 


Poems by an anonymous contributor to F. P. A.’s 
column, the New Yorker and other papers. 
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Fanning, Pete 


Great crimes of the west.  292p. front 
(por.) D [c.’29] [San Francisco, Author, 9s; 
Eddy St.] . 
The author was a member of the 
police force for 37 years. 
Finnemore, John 

Italy; 2nd ed. 5p. il. (col.) D (Peeps a 
many lands) '29 N. Y., Macmillan §) 
Fleming, Walter L., ed. 

General W. T. Sherman as college presiden 
[lim. ed.]. O ’28 Cleveland, O., A. H. Clark 
Co. $: 
“A collection of letters, documents, and other ma 
terial chiefly from private sources, relating to th 
life and activities of General William Tecumy 
Sherman, to the early years of Louisiana Stat, 
University, and to the stirring conditions existing 





2.50 


San Francisc, 


in the South on the eve of the Civil War, 1% 
1861.” 
Fletcher, Joseph Smith 

The double chance. 276p. D (Copyright 


fiction) ‘29 


N. ) Burt 75 c 
Forbes, Rosita Torr [Mrs. Arthur Thomas 


McGrath] 
Account rendered. 355p. D ‘29 N. Y, 
Macaulay $2 
Martin Verreker takes the guilt of a murder 
himself to save his cousin, but his name is final 
cleared by the girl he loves. " 


Forestier, Amédée 


The Roman soldier; some illustrations rep- 
resentative of Roman military life with sp 


cial reference to Britain. 1141p. (bibls.) 
(col.) O ’29 N. Y., Macmillan $s 
Fortescue, Sir John 

Historical and military essays. 2098p. D ‘2 


N. Y., Macmillan $4.25 


Furfey, Paul Hanly 


Social problems of childhood. 298p. (bibls 
De. N. Y., Macmillan $2.25 
The author is a member of the department 

sociology, Catholic University of America. 


Geber (Abu Musa Jabir ibn Hayyan) 
The works of Geber; tr. by Richard Ru 


sell, 1678; new ed. by E. J. Holmyard. 304; 
(bibl.) il. D ’28 N. Y., Dutton $ 
The philosophic and other writings of a famo 


Persian alchemist of the 8th century. 


Gerould, James Thayer, comp. no 

Selected articles on the Pact of Paris, off 
cially the General Pact for the Renunciati 
of War. 301p. (bibl. note) D (Handb’k se 
3, v. 1) ’29 N. Y., H. W. Wilson $2.4 


Gilbert, Paul 
Chicago and its makers. 
Chic., Expositions Co. of 


1088p. il. F - 
Amer. ; 
buck.; lea., 9: 


eerie itn tater rah DD. sri 


Edkins, E. A. 

The scarlet. cockatoo. 
Lincoln Pr. Co. 
Enloe, Mary A., comp. 


Year around primary 


{["28] Chic., 


bds. $2 


Verse. 68p. D 


programs; a collection of 


plays, songs, etc. for special day programs for the 
primary 


Chic., A. Flanagan 


pap. 40c 


grades. s140p. D ’28 


Evans, William ; ; 
Facing calvary. ogip. ’28 Chie., Bible Inst. % 
portage Ass’n pap 
Fulton, Maurice Garland, and others 
Questions on reading in English literature; | 
ed. 128p. front. (map) O [c. ’28] N. Y., Century 


$1.2 
9 
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Glasscock, C. B. ; 
Bandits and the Southern Pacific. 294p. il. 


L>.¢ N. . = Stokes $2.50 

" oaeee of famous bandits and the terror they 
-pjred in California during the last 30 years of 
" roth century. 


Greenbie, Sydney 


frontiers and the fur trade. 247p. il. O [c. 
29| N Y ee John Day $3.75 
the American fur-trader—his background, his 


torical achievements, and his influence on Amer 
in culture. 
Grober, Karl , 
loys of bygone days. 3006p. il. (col.) Q ‘28 
Vv. Y., Stokes $10, bxd. 


Grundy, C. Reginald 
CE nglish art in the eighteenth century. 175p. 
QO (Great periods in art ser.) ’28 N. Y.,, 
Bont 4 


Gudrun; tr. by Margaret Armour. 228p. il. 
In.d.]| N. Y., Dutton $2 2.75 
\ prose translation of a North German saga. 
Haring, Douglas Gilbert 
The land of gods and earthquakes. 203p. 
Oc. N. Y., Columbia Univ. Press $3.50 
Description and interpretation of Japan. 
Harper, Wilhelmina, and Hamilton, Aymer 
Jay 
Far away hills; il. by Maud and Miska 
Petersham. 3709p. D (Treasure trails, grade 
'29 N. Y., Macmillan 00 ¢. 
Heal, Edith 
lhe topaz seal. 296p. il. (pt. col. D (Young 
\merica) ‘28c. N. Y., Laidlaw Bros. $1.50 
\ mystery story of old Jamestown, the first in a 
series of historical novels for young people. 


Healy, Timothy Michael 
Letters and leaders of my day; 2v. 6890p. 
O ’29 N. Y., Stokes buck. $10 
“ixty years’ political memoirs by a famous Irish 
itesman. 
Heller, Nachman 
lhe coming ot Shiloh; reflections on Zion 
ism. 425p. O [c.’28] [Brooklyn], N. Y., Au- 
thor, 2559 Kenmore PI. $3 
Higginbottom, W. Hugh 
Frightfulness in modern art. D 
Stokes 
Hughes, Rupert 
We live but once. 285p. D (Copyright fic- 
ion) ’29 N. Y., Burt 75 C. 
Hunting, Gardner 
Sunrise calling. 


SE lace, 
¢ 


323p. D ’20 c.’27,’29 N. Y.., 


\ppleton $2 
r ; ; p2 
How a prize fighter was reborn amid rural sur 
ndings 
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Hutchins, Margaret, and others 

Guide to the use of libraries; a manual for 
college and university students; 4th ed. 245p 
(bibls.) diagrs. D. ‘29c¢.’20-'29 N. Y., H. W 
Wilson 1.2 
Isaacs, Edith J. R., comp. 

Plays of American life and fantasy. 448p 
Oc N. Y., Coward-McCann $3 


Plays with peculiarly American backgrounds by 
Alfred Kreymborg, Arthur Hopkins, Eugene O'Neill, 
Stark Young, and others. 


+f - 
ot 1 


Jespersen, Otto 
An international language. 1960p. D ‘2y 
N. Y., Norton $2.50 


Plans for an international auxiliary language to 
be used tor general international communication 
Johnson, Borough 

Portfolio of figure studies in the nude fig- 
ure. il. F ’28 N. Y., Pitman $3, bxd 


Keller, Dr. David H. 

The sexual education series; 10 Vv. various 
p. diagrs. S [c.’28] N. Y., Popular Bk. Corp., 
go Park PI. $3.50, set 


Kelly, Raymond 
Me and Andy. 164p. il. (pt. col.) D ‘28¢ 
N. Y., Laidlaw Bros. $1.25 
A boy and dog story. 
Kennedy, John Pendleton 
Rob of the bowl. 4260p. D (Copyright fic- 
tion) ‘29 N. Y., Burt 


King, Frank 

The Ghoul. 308p. Dc N. Y., Watt $2 
The exciting story of a super-criminal. 
Kingsford-Smith, C. E., and Ulm, C. T. P. 
The flight of the Southern Cross. 307p. i! 
map Oc. N. Y., McBride $2.50 
The two Australian pilots who made the long, 
successful flight from California to Australia write 
their experiences. 
Kingston, Charles 

The guilty house. 310p. D [c.’28,’29] N. Y., 
Dutton So 
Revealing crime and mystery behind the veil of 
respectability in the lives of several English 
people. 
Kochanowski, Jan 

Poems; ed. by G. R. Noyes. 1560p. ’28 
Serkeley, Cal. Univ. of Cal. Press $2.2 
Kohler, Carl 

A history of costume; ed. by Emma von 
Sichart: tr. by Alexander K. Dallas. 463p 
(bibl.) il. (pt. col.) diagrs. O ’28 N. Y,, 
Watt $7.50, bxd 
From ancient times through the periods of Euro 


tpean history to 1870. There are many illustrations 
from photographs and numerous patterns. 


op et ge 
so 


KL 


aeemiee, Dorothy T., comp. 

Prim Christmas programs; a_ collection of 
dines recitations, ete. for Christmas entertain 
ents. i8p. S ’28 Chic., A. Flanagan pap: goc 

Hartley, L, A., ed. 

El lementary foundry technology, with special refer- 

ve to gray iron and steel. 423p. il. D (McGraw 
‘ill vocational texts) ’'28 N. Y., McGraw-Hill $3 

Holmes, Fenwicke Lindsay 

. motherhood of God. 20p. O ’28 N. Y., Me- 

uTide pap. apply 

neal George A. 


¢ t¢ ° . q 
intorced concrete construction; v. 3: Bridges and 


culverts; new 2nd ed. 7os5p. il. O ’28 N. Y., Me 
Graw-Hill $6 
Keffer, Robert, and McNeil, Charles L. 

Methods in non-ferrous metallurgical analysis 
335p. il. O ’28 N. Y., McGraw-Hill $4 
King, John Walter 

The master service; a practical guide for men, 
women and children. 147p. front. (por.), diagr. O c 
’28 Spokane, Wash., Educational Service Bur., 737 
Peyton Bldg., pap. $8.75 
Kinsman, Delos Oscar 

Essentials of civics; Wisconsin ed.; 6th ed. rev 
3top. (bibls.) il. D [c.’28] Appleton, Wis., College 
Press bds. $1.35 
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Kyne, Peter Bernard 

The parson of Panamint, and other stories. 
387p. D ’29c.’14-'29 N. Y., Cosmopolitan $2 

A collection of the author’s popular short stories. 
Lampa, Robert Raymond 

Stardust; verses of all sorts. 5op. front. 
(por.) Dc. [N. Y., Swenarton, Salley & Col- 
lins, 350 W. 38th St.] bds. $1.25 


Levin, Meyer ‘ 
Reporter; a novel. 4o9p. D [c.’29] N. Y., 
John Day $2.50 
About a Chicago young 
romantic. 
Locklin, David Philip 
Railroad regulation since 1920. 218p. (5p. 
bibl.) O ’28c. Chic., A. W. Shaw $3 


Lucieto, Charles 
On special mission. 280p. D (Copyright fic- 
tion) ’29 N. Y., Burt 75 ¢. 


Ludwig, Emil 

On Mediterranean shores; tr. by Eden and 
Cedar Paul. 276p. il. O c.  Bost., Little, 
Brown $3.50 


The popular German biographer travels through the 
Mediterranean countries and comments thereon. 


McCahan, David © 
State insurance in the United States. 
diagrs. O c. Phil., Univ. of Pa. Press 


Magoun, Francis Peabody, jr. 
The gests of King Alexander of Macedon. 
272p. il. O ’29 Cambridge, Mass., Harvard 


$3.50 
Magre, Maurice 
The kingdom of Lu; tr. by Eliot Fay. 188p. 
il. De. N. Y., Cosmopolitan $2.50 
A lightly ironic tale about Confucius, the great 
philosopher, and a clown who would be his disciple. 
Mansfield, Mildred Mary Blanche 
Florence. 265p.’28 N. Y., McBride $2.50 


Martyn, Wyndham 

The recluse of Fifth Avenue. 262p. 
N. Y., McBride $2 
Tricked by an unscrupulous financier, Peter Mil- 
man schemes to recover his fortune by ingenious 
methods. 


Mason, Arthur 

Swansea Dan. 249p. De. N. Y., Cosmo- 
politan $2 
A story of sailing, trading and drinking in ports 
from San Francisco to the islands along the east 
coast of South America. 


Massee, Jasper Cortemus, D.D. 
After His passion; lessons from the resur- 


rection appearances of Jesus. 128p. D [c.’29] 
N. Y., Revell $1.50 


reporter, a hardboiled 


307)P. 
$3.50 





Kurtz, Benjamin P. 

Gifer the Worm; an essay toward the history of 
an idea. 26p. (bibl. footnotes) O (Univ. of Cal. 
pub’ns in English; v. 2, no. 2) ’29 Berkeley, Cal., 
Univ. of Cal. Press pap. 30c. 
Long, Esmond Ray 

A history of pathology. 
Balt., Williams & Wilkins 


McGraw, H. Ward 
The teaching of 


31sp. (bibl.) il. D: ’28 
$5 


literature in the high school; 
16sp. (3p. bibl.) S [c. ’29] 
pap. apply 


a manual for teachers. 
N. Y., C. E. Merrill 
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Masterson, Willian. 

Jurisdiction in marginal seas, with special] 
reference to smuggling. 4490p. (bibl. foo. 
notes) Oc. N. Y., Macmillan $s 

Of timely interest, especially in reference to i) 
prohibition law. 


May, Geoffrey 

Marriage laws and decisions in the United 
States; a manual. 476p. De. N. Y., Ry. 
sell Sage Found. $3.5) 
Meredith, Mark, ed. 

Who’s who in literature; 1029 ed.; a cop. 
tinuance of the bibliographical section of th 
Literary year book. 515p. O29 N.Y, RR. 
Bowker Co. ¢- 


Mills, L. J., ed. 


Pitman’s textile educator; 3 v. 1500p. 0 
’28 «ON. Y., Pitman $17.50 
Mirrieless, Edith, ed. 

Significant contemporary stories. 376p. D 


c. Garden City, N. Y., Doubleday, Doran 
$1.75 
For college use. The editor is associate pro 
fessor of English, Stanford University. 
Mlynarski, Feliks 
Gold and central banks. 157p. (bibl. foot- 
notes) Dec. N. Y., Macmillan $2 


A new plan for world banking. 


Mocatta, Frances 

Greater love. 336p. Dec. N. Y., Watt & 

The effect of dour Puritanism upon a tempesttous 
girl is shown in the tragic story of Marah. 
Moulton and Milligan 

Vocabulary of the Greek New Testament: 
v. 7. ’29 Garden City, N. Y., Doubleday, 
Doran $3 


Newcomb, Rexford 
Mediterranean domestic architecture in the 
United States. 223p. il. diagrs. F ’28 Cleve- 


land, O., J. H. Jansen buck. $1; 
Nichols, Rose Standish 

Italian pleasure gardens. il. O ’28 N.Y, 
Dodd, Mead $10, bxd. 


Nix, James Thomas 

Mother-love; sketches in prose and vers 
[lim. ed.]. 64p. D ’28 Portland, Me., Mosher 
Press bds. $2, bxd. 


Norman, Mrs. George, pseud. [Mrs. Melesina 
Mary Blount] 
Hylton’s wife. 


Bros. 
How Hylton Guest’s wife, a Catholic, solved he! 
dificult matrimonial predicament. 


N. Y., Benziger 


> «9 
D2. 


3590p. D c. 


Madden, Joseph Warren 
Cases on domestic relations. 761p. O (Amer 
caseb’k ser.) ’28 St. Paul, Minn., West “— Co. 
ruc y 
Michigan University; Dept. of Physical Educatio 

for Women 

Physical education activities for high school git's 
322p. (bibls.) il., diagrs. O ’28 Phil., Lea & wae 
Neaverson, E. 
Stratigraphical palaeontology; a manual for st” 
dents and field geologists. 538p. il. O ‘28 : 
Macmillan $6.5 
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ilvie, Will H. 7 as 
OF nd ful of leather. ’28 N. Y., Scribner $5 


QOhorn, Anton ~ 

The captain of the temple guard; tr. by A. 
\W. Kjellstrand. 387p. il. D [c.’29] Rock 
Island, lll, Augustana Bk. Concern $1.50 
An historical tale of the time of the destruction 
of Jerusalem. 


Papez, James W., M.D. 

Comparative neurology; a manual and text 
jor the study of the nervous system oi verte- 
brates. 543p- (bibls.) diagrs. O[c.’29] N. Y., 
Crowell $6 


Parker, Mrs. Arthur [Rebecca J. Parker] 
Children of the light in India; biographies 
of noted Indian Christians. 1g2p. il. D [c.’29] 
N. Y., Revell. $2 
Parker, Robert Parmenter 

Oratorial discourses. 187p. front. (por.) O 
(c.'29] [Sheridan, Wyom.], Author $2.75 
Short addresses on various subjects which may be 
used as an exemplary text-book for students of 
public speaking. 
Parrish, Randall 

Beyond the frontier. D (Copyright fiction) 
‘29 N. Y., Burt 75 ¢. 


Peattie, Donald Culross, and Peattie, Louise 
Redfield 

Down wind; secrets of the underwoods. 
230p. il. D ’29 c.’27-’29 N. Y., Appleton $2.50 
Short stories about wild animals. 

Petroleum; 3rd ed., rev. and enl. 172p. O ’28 

N. Y., Pitman $1.50 
Picken, James Hamilton 

Credit and collection correspondence. 3098p. 
(bibl.) il. O ’28c. Chic. A. W. Shaw $5 
Platten, T. G. 

Christianity and mental healing; an answer 
to the claims of “Christian Science.” 1102p. 
(bibl.) D ’29 N. Y¥., Macmillan $1 
Plumley, Ladd 


With the trout fly. 286p. il. diagrs. D c. 


N. Y., Stokes $2 
_The result of s0 years practice and study by a 
famous fly fisherman, for many years fishing editor 


otf Field and Stream. 
Pollard, Hugh 

Wild fowls and waders. ’28 N. Y., Scrib- 
ner $25 
Powell, Dawn 

The bride’s house. 296p. D [c.’29] N. Y.. 
Brentano’s $2.50 
An erotic woman, brought up against the back- 


ground of a mid-western farm in the ’9o’s, struggles 
to overcome her own desire. 


Power, Rev. Albert 


Our Lady’s titles. 223p. front. D ’28 N.Y.. 
F. Pustet Co. $2 
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Price, Ira Maurice 


The dramatic story of Old Testament his- 
tory. 47Ip. (bibl.) il. maps (pt. col.) diagrs. O 
[c.’29] N. Y., Revell $3.50 

A broad survey of the Old Testament from the 


point of view of narrative and history rather than 
of criticism. 


Racine, Jean 


Britannicus; ed. by H. J. Chaytor. 102p. $ 
29 N. Y., Macmillan Qo c. 


Radio industry (The); the story of its devel- 

opment; introd. by David Sarnoff; foreword 
by Dr. Anton de Haas. 337p. il. diagr. O ’28 c. 
Chic., A. W. Shaw $5 


As told by leaders of the industry to the students 
of the Graduate School of Business Administration, 
Harvard University. 


Rath, E. J., pseud. [J. Chauncey Corey Brain- 
erd, and Mrs. Edith Rathbone Jacobs 
Brainerd ] 

The sky’s the limit. 312p. Dc. N. Y., Watt 
2 

The amusing adventures of a lady astronomer, Eo 
leads an expedition to a Pacific island and finds 


more than she had expected, including a cata- 
clysmic love affair. 


Remington, Bernard C. 


Dictionary of fire insurance. 482p. O ’28 
N. Y., Pitman half lea. $8.50 


Richardson, Frank Howard, M.D. 

_ A doctor’s letters to expectant parents. 128p. 

il. O [c.’29] N. Y., Norton $1.75 
The first volume of a series to be published in 

conjunction with Children, the Parents’ Magazine, 

Distributed by Norton. 


Richmond, Mrs. Grace Louise Smith 
Lights up. D (Copyright fiction) ’29 N. Y., 
Burt 75 C. 


Richmond, Mary Ellen, and Hall, Frederick 
Smith 
Marriage and the state; based upon field 
studies of the present day administration of 
marriage laws in the United States. 395p. 
(bibl. footnotes) Dc. N. Y., Russell Sage 
Found. $2.50 
_ Dealing chiefly with the problem of ‘child mar- 
riages. 
Riley, William Bell, D.D. 
Revival sermons; essentials in effective 
evangelism. t1gop. D [c.’29] N. Y., Revell 
$1.50 


Rinehart, Mary Roberts [Mrs. Stanley Mar- 
shall Rinehart] 

This strange adventure. 333p. D ’29c.’28, 

’29 Garden City, N. Y., Doubleday, Doran 

$2.50 

How Missie Colfax met life and made her $2.50 


fices during the period when America was gradually 
losing provincialism and acquiring sophistication. 


SSS SSS 


Norwegian-American Historical Ass’n 
Studies and records; v. 3. 133p. O ’28 Northfield, 
Minn., Author pap. $2 


Odell, Charles Walters 
A selected bibliography dealing with examina- 


f 


pipe and school marks. 42p. O (Univ. of Ill. bull. 
t educ. research 43) ’29 ©Urbana, IIIl., Univ. of III. 
pap. 50 Cc. 


Oxenham, John 


The later Te Deum. 2p. T ’28  Bost., Pilgrim 
Press pap. toc. 
A little Te Deum of the commonplace. 2p. T 
'28 Bost., Pilgrim Press pap. toc. 
The sacraments. 12p. T ’28 Bost., Pilgrim Press 
pap. toc. 

Persons, Warren Milton 
The construction of index numbers. oop. S ’28 


Bost., Houghton $1.25 
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Ross, William 

Till he comes. ‘28 
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Cosmo politay 
Rinehart, M. R 


This man’s world. 


This strange adventure. 


2.50 Doubleday, Dora, 
Tick of the clock, The. Asbury, H. 75¢. 

7” Burt 
Tiger man. Baxter, G. O. $2 Macaulay 


Ross, W. $2 

Heal, E. $1.50 
Laidlaw Bros 

Touch typewriting for teachers. Crooks, \ 


Till he comes. Scribner 


Topaz seal, The. 


$2.25 Pitmay 
loys of bygone days. Grober, K. $10 
Stokes 


Trades and tradesmen of Essex County, Mass, 
Belknap, H. W. $5 Essex Inst, 
Training for college speakers. Ufford, C 


$3.50 Expression 

Treasure of Belden Place, The. Cavanah, I. 

$1.25 Laidlaw Bros. 
Unknown lands. Blasco Ibafiez, V. $2.50 

Dutton 

Veneer. Bloom, U. $2 W att 


Venetian houses and details. Wiener, S. G. 
$12 Architectural Bk. Pub. Co 
Vocabulary of the Greek New Testament 
Moulton. $3 Doubleday, Doran 
Wanderings in wild Australia. Spencer, B 
$17 Macmillan 
We live but once. Hughes, R. 75¢. Burt 
What else is there? Specking, I. $2 
Where's Emily? Wells, C. 
\Who’s who in literature. 


75C¢ Burt 
Meredith, M. $5 
R. R. Bowker Co 
Pollard, H. $25 
Scribner 
With the trout fly. Plumley, L. $2 Stokes 
Work of Sir John Vanbrugh and his school, 
The. Tipping, H. A. $25 Scribner 
Works of Geber. The. $2 Dutton 
Writers’ and artists’ vear book, 1929. $1.75 
Macmillan 


Wild fowls and waders. 
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ORE than $2,000,000 worth of 
M books and autographic material has 

been sold in American auction 
rooms since January Ist. In all probability, 
when the season of 1928 and 1929 reaches 
‘ts end, it will have the largest volume of 
business to its credit that was ever dispersed 
in a single year in America. Moreover 
the prices as a whole will show more new 
hich records than any other similar length 
of time on either side of the Atlantic. 
More than three months of this season still 
remains, and many good sales are yet to be 
held. It is a striking demonstration of the 


‘demand for rare books and autographs 


when such a large volume of business as 
the New York and London totals will 
make, can be sold on a constantly rising 
market. 


HE library of the late Thomas L. Ray- 

mond, of Newark, N. J., comprising 
858 lots, the collection of a book lover who 
read his books, was sold at the Anderson 
Galleries February 13 and 14, bringing 
$33,391.50. The highest price, $3,300, 
was paid for Whitman’s ‘“‘Leaves of Grass,” 
1855, the correct first issue of the first edi- 
tion, and a fine copy. A few other inter- 
esting items and the prices realized were 
the following: Burton’s translation of 
“The Thousand and One Nights,” 16 vols., 
Benares, 1885-88, original Benares edition, 
$260; the Ashendene Dante, Chelsea, 1909, 
trom the Quinn library, $550; Sir Thomas 
Mallory’s “Le Morte D’Arthur,” Chelsea, 
113, published by the Ashendene Press, 
725; Browning’s “Men and Women,” 2 
vols, Hammersmith, 1907, Doves Press 
edition, $100; Doves Press Bible, 5 vols., 
1903-05, $575; the Kelmscott, 1896, Chau- 
cer, $1,600; De Guerin’s “The Centaur,” 
Montague, Mass., 1915, designed by Bruce 
Rogers, $310; “The Song of. Roland,” 
Cambridge, 1906, also a Rogers book, 


ip 


Old and Rare Books 






Frederick M. Hopkins 


$280; Tudor Translations, first series, 38 
vols., and second series, 10 vols., half cloth 
and boards, London, 1892-95, $290; and 
the manuscript of “A Riddle Song,” 2 pp., 
folio, by Walt Whitman, $260. In an in- 
troductory note to the catalog a friend 
writes as follows about Mr. Raymond: 
‘The owner of these books was an astute 
politician and an executive of wide vision, 
vet for almost forty years at spare moments 
he patiently designed and painted miniature 
church models, accurate in the most minute 
particulars. In a busy life he found time 
to serve as judge and to write a few books. 
He changed a homely old farm to a horti- 
cultural fairyland and used it as a retreat. 
But always at night he returned to the city, 
to his library and his books.” 


HE library of Mrs. Albert E. Solomon, 

of this city, sold at the American Art 
Galleries on February 11, comprising first 
editions of Hardy, Hearn, Kipling, Mark 
Twain, and publications of the Doves Press, 
Grolier Club, and books designed by Bruce 
Rogers, in two sessions, brought $27,- 
564.50. A few representative lots and the 
prices realized were the following: Audu- 
bon’s “Birds of America,” 7 vols., New 
York, 1840-44, $525; Dickens’ “Works, 40 
vols., cloth, London, 1906, the National 
edition, $500; Emerson’s ‘“Works,” 22 
vols., buckram, Cambridge, 1903-14, Auto- 
graph Centenary edition, $190; Edward G. 
Kennedy’s “The Etched Work of Whis- 
tler,” 3 vols. of plates, and 1 vol. of text, 
New York, 1910, Grolier Club publication, 
$375; Hardy’s “Desperate Remedies,” 3 
vols., original cloth uncut, London, 1871, 
fine copy of the author’s first book, $7,800; 
same author, “The Dynasts,”’ 3 vols., cloth, 
1903-06-08, first issue of the first edition 
of each volume, $1,400; Hawthorne’s “The 
Scarlet Letter,” cloth, 1850, first issue of 
the first edition, $360; Kipling’s ‘“Depart- 
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mental Ditties and Other Poems,” wrap- 
pers, Lahore, 1886, $410; Riley’s “Poems 
and Prose Sketches,” 16 vols., uncut, New 
York, 1897-98, Japan Paper Edition, $350; 
Montaigne’s Essays, 3 vols., Boston, 1902- 
04; designed by Bruce Rogers, $160; also 
Isabel Butler’s translation of “The Song 
of Roland,” Cambridge, 1906, designed by 
Rogers, $250; and Thoreau’s “Writings,” 
20 vols., cloth, Boston, 1906. Manuseript 
Edition, $110. The sensational event of 
the sale was the high record price realized 
for Hardy’s “Desperate Remedies” which 
was more than two times as much as any 
previous record. 


Communication 


THE LAST WORD ON DREISER 


LOST 
Editor, Publishers’ Weekly: 

The review of my Notes on Dreiser in 
last issue of the Publishers’ Weekly has 
got me into a terrible hole. It was so good 
that bookstores and collectors have begun 
to write me asking me for copies. Well, 1 
haven’t any and don’t know where I can 
get any. I am wondering if you would be 
good enough to put a note into the next is- 
sue explaining the situation. I can’t possi- 
bly write all these people telling them the 
story. 

The story is as follows: Lingel, pub- 
lisher of The American Collector, accepted 
my piece last summer for the September 
issue. Months went by and no September 
issue appeared. . . . I called at his office, 
wrote him letters, telephoned and sent 
wires and could not get a peep out of him. 
At last a few days before Christmas I was 
surprised to receive twenty copies of my 
article printed in paper wrappers and 
marked “limited to 150 copies in advance 
of publication of The American Collector.” 
I started another barrage but was unable 
to arouse Lingel . . . and to this day I have 
been unable to get in touch with him 
though I have directed to him some darned 
snappy letters. His office is closed, letters 
about the doors and the telephone discon- 
nected. He has disappeared. I don’t know 
where the other 130 copies of the brochure 
went, and certainly the magazine has not 
come out. This is a pretty mess for a 
bibliographer to be in—not being able to 
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discover where his own bibliography went 
though he was able to make some (dj. 
coveries in Dreiser 30 years back. 

If you can make some sort of note which 
will clear me and stop these requests for 
copies I shall appreciate it deeply. 

Sincerely, 
VREST Orton, 


Washington Letters Exhibited 
at Princeton 


GEVERAL hitherto unpublished letters 

by George Washington are included in 
an exhibition of Washingtoniana now in 
the Treasure Room of the Princeton Uni- 
versity Library. A reader of the Publisher; 
Weekly in Princeton writes: “One of the 
most important documents in the collection 
was written by Washington to David 
Stuart, when Philadelphia was the national 
capital. It describes plans for the develop- 
ment of the city of Washington then sin- 
ply referred to as the ‘Federal City.’ Ma- 
jor l’Enfant, the engineer who laid out the 
plan for the city, refused to give up to the 
commissioners his designs, and President 
Washington feared that the entire project 
would be spoiled by the French officer's 
attitude.” Washington’s appreciation of a 
good handwriting is shown in a letter re- 
garding the education of Mrs. Washing: 
ton’s grandson, Master Curtis: “Take pains 
with his handwriting. At present all of it 
I have seen is a hurried scribble, as if to 
get to the end speedily were the sole object 
of writing.” 


Catalogs Received 


Americana. (No. 120; Items 189.) Edwin N. Hop: 

son, Jr., 18 Hamilton St., Paterson, N. J. 
Americana, with special collections on Cherokee I1- 

dians, Choctaw Indians, Jefferson, Pilgrims, Sioux 
Indians, Tennessee, etc. (No. 14; Items 771.) Argosy 
Book Store, 45 Fourth Ave., New York City. 
Books and pamphlets pertaining to humor. (No. es 

Items 338.) The Tuttle Co., 11 Center St., Rutland 
Vt. 


Canadiana and Americana. (No. 1; Items 38.) Dora 
Hood’s Book Room, 720 Spadina Ave., Toronto, 4 
Canada. 
Collectanea, consisting chiefly of history and travel 
first editions, Californiana, biography, art. Pe 
15; Items 195.) Rogers’ Book Shop, 622 West »'*" 
St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Heraldry, archaeology, numismatics and kindred * 
ences. (Catalog of Dept. No. 16a.) W. ze 
Foyle, Ltd., 119 Charing Cross Road, London, W. 
2, England. ‘ 
Interesting collection of choice and unusual _ 
and autographs. (No. 51; Items 1094.) G .A. Bak 
& Co., Inc., 247 Park Ave., New York City. 
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BOOKMAKING 





——_ A Monthly Department 





Modern Printed Books 


Oliver Simon 
of the Curwen Press, Author of “Printing of Today,” etc. 


HE title of my article immediately 
suggests that modern printed books 
have some quality that distinguishes 
them from books of the past; and when 
we examine this assumption, we find that 
there are three definite factors in which 
the book of today differs fundamentally 


| trom, say, the book of 150 years ago. 


These factors are: 1, Mechanical; 2, 
esthetic; and, 3, those governed by the di- 
vision of labor. 

Distinctive Modern Factors 

The first difference—the mechanical— 
is that in the eighteenth century all books 
were hand set, and printed on hand presses, 
whilst today for practical purposes all 
books in England, with very few excep- 
tions, are both set and imprinted by ma- 
chine. 

The second—the zsthetic—is that me- 
chanical setting introduces us to a differ- 
eit range of types, and defines more rigidly 
the field in which a printer must make his 
choice. The abolition of the hand press has 
caused an even more marked change. The 
esthetic differences so induced are not re- 
markable, but they are perceptible. The ma- 
lority of modern books are not only printed 
by machines, but on a machine-made paper, 
and thus the twentieth century book has a 
deauty or ugliness of its own which was 
lot observable in the eighteenth century. 
As to its quality, we shall come to this pres- 
utly. Finally, there is a third difference, 
the division of labor. 

In the eighteenth century the units 
‘roughout the printing trade. were far 


—— 


{ 
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smaller than today—mass production was 
virtually unknown. Then, as now, there 
were good and bad masters, typographic- 
ally, and good and bad compositors and 
pressmen. ‘Today, at one extreme, there 
are some printing works which are so vast 
that the masters have little time for any- 
thing but finance and administration; 
whilst at the other extreme, compositors 
are such small cogs in the wheel that they 
have no scope for displaying any creative 
talent that they may possess, such as they 
would formerly have had the opportunity 
of doing. The wise master is his own de- 
signer of printing, but if he is unable, 
through pressure of time to do all, or has 
little designing ability, he engages a typo- 
grapher, the new phenomenon thrown up 
by our present industrial system. The typo- 
grapher is solely concerned with designing. 
and the collection of suitable types and ma- 
terials—a friend of the master and a guide 
to the compositor. 

The printing trade needs more typo- 
graphers, and I suggest that printing offices 
should open their doors to suitable candi- 
dates so that they may serve some sort of 
apprenticeship and have a preliminary prac- 
tical grounding, so that the “typographer 
to be” may rightly and naturally become a 
craftsman first. 

The typographer has been inevitably pro- 
duced by modern industry, virtually within 
one generation, to create and maintain 
printing style. 

Classification of Printing 

We can now start to examine the modern 

printed book. Printing is variously de- 
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You publish best-sellers— 


; 
WE manufacture them! 


















SOME QUINN & BODEN SALES FIGURES: 


The Publishers’ Weekly each month lists the |( 
best-sellers, in fiction and non-fiction, based on fix. 
ures obtained from stores throughout the country. 
Each month 20 titles are listed altogether... Thi | 
tabulation below shows Quinn & Boden’s record. | 
Opposite each month is the number of that month’# 
best-selling titles which were manufactured com 
plete™ by Quinn & Boden. 


January 3 July 3 
kKebruary . + August 4 
March 3 September 3 
April . 2 October . 4 
May . 2 November 3 
June . 3 December 3 


We do not advance the claim that every well-mace 
book will sell. But we firmly believe that, othe: 
things being equal, the well-set, well-printed, wel: 
bound book will outse// the other kind . . .We al 
point out that our individual customers have sei 
a very large proportion of their best-sellers 
Rahway for manufacture. : 


*Set up, electrotyped, printed and bound. 


UINN & BODEN Co., INC 


RAHWAY Complete Book Manufacturers NEW JERSE! 
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out to do an artistic or fine painting. 
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<ribed by printers, publishers and book- 
ellers, in announcements, on note headings 
und door plates, as “Artistic,” “Fine Print- 
ug,” “Commercial,” “Fine Art,” “Private 
Press,” etc. What is it that makes a man 
sroclaim he does Commercial, Fine Art, o 
Artistic Printing? Most self-styled com- 
yjercial work I have seen has meant work 
lacking in character and imagination, and 
often shoddy. As to whether a book is “a 
work of art” or “artistic” or “fine print- 
ing,” it would surely be better to look upon 
artistic or fine printing as something distin- 
suished by its quality rather than as a dis- 
tinct branch of printing. No painter sets 
He 
naints as well as he knows how, and the 
sods decide on the final merit of his work. 
Then there is the “private press” book 
which appears to claim a halo of its own. 
| can only say that the private press book, 
like the self-styled artistic or “finely 
book may be a piece of fine work, 


hut it can just as likely as not be a sham. 


‘he day’s work, 


thought, simplicity, 


Creative Possibilities 


Printing is largely a matter of tackling 
and we are all endowed 
vith various capacities. With ordinary care, 
and strength of char- 
cter, there does not appear to be any seri- 


ous reason why nearly every printer should 


ot turn out a decent, clean, comely, legible 
b; but a walk round any bookshop will 


‘iow many sad failures. After all, printing 


in be a most pleasant occupation, and as 


most of our daytime life is spent at work, 
1 

why should we not bend every effort and 
ierve to make it thoroughly enjoyable? 


0 many stimulating 


There are so many things to consider and 
and hectic battles to 
zht: What type to use, leaded or solid? 
initials, and do they fit snugly ?—title 
wes in unending but work-a-day variety 
’ inking and its problems, choice of paper. 
Ve all loathe fluffy bulky papers, not as 

inters only, but in our rarer capacities as 
ook buyers. Fluffy paper scarcely endures 
tir the time it takes to read the book, and 
what ugly and bad-mannered space an un- 
ainly book takes on our bookshelves! Some 
nublishen do their utmost to thrust bulky, 
— set and inked books on the public; 
thers fill us with admiration and respect 
adopting a far-sighted and enlightened 
olicy in the opposite direction. A 7s. 6d. 
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novel is a 7s. 6d. novel, whatever its make- 
up may be; but at that price, or for that 
matter at any price, how widely the prod- 
uct varies from repellant to exquisite! 


The Glory Attainable 


Some philosophers will have us believe 
that there is God and good in every man. 
The good in a printer, which is always 
being tempted away, is to do his best at 


any sacrifice and against all discourage- 
ment, hostility and indifference. A far 


from unworthy ideal for every printer and 
team of printers (for such may a printing 
firm with some justice be called) would be 
to add to the glory of printing in their 
time; that is now. That this glory is worth 
adding to few will‘dispute. Many of us 
printers support the literature of printing 
of bygone days, both in the writing and 
buying of books, and a fascinating problem 
that vexes us is, what position we ourselves 
hold today in the main stream of printing 
and how we can excel. There is, of course, 
no immediate answer to this question, but 
there are a few sign-posts. 


Tradesmen Artists 


To start with, twenty to thirty years 
ago the finest and most ambitious books 
were produced by amateurs who owned 
private presses. Today I can confidently 
assert that the majority of the best books 
in England are produced by the trade, 
which in itself is a satisfactory state of af- 
fairs. Do not let us forget that Aldus, de 
Tournes, Plantin, Bulmer, Bensley, and a 
host of others were in the trade. Secondly, 
tvypographers and printers have served a 
long apprenticeship of study in the histori- 
cal side of printing, in the fifteenth, six- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries in particu- 
lar; but there are now many signs that 
they are relying more on themselves and 
endeavoring to evolve fresh life for the 
book. The best of the old types are being 
revived for use, and new ones are shyly 
but surely appearing. More and more able 
men with a sense of literature and scholar- 
ship are being attracted to the Press, and 
there is room for many more. In other 
words, there are faint signs that the print- 
ing trade, as a whole, is slowly gaining 


the prestige that is needed, so that it can 
hold its own head high, and enjoy a pe- 
riod, 


not so much of prosperity as of 
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esthetic and honest achievement. | do not 
mean by this that books should be ““fanci- 
ful,” “decorated,” or necessarily clever 
“typographically.”’ Books, unless.. deliber- 
ately monumental or “bric-a-brac” editions, 
should be legible and easy to handle. It is 
remarkable what an imaginative and prac- 
tical man can achieve and express within 
this rigid and inevitable boundary. 


Printer and Publisher 


There are, on the other hand, some 
doubtful and shameful patches to expose, 
air and discuss, so that they may be eradi- 
cated. I hold that the printer’s greatest 
prerogative and joy is his opportunity for 
creation—that is, designing the books he 
produces. This includes choosing the type 
and type area, paper, binding, ornaments 
(if any), etc. It is this opportunity for 
creation that can make the printer more 
than a mere machine, capitalist and drone, 
and incidentally holds out to him the pos- 
sibility of being accorded a niche by pos- 
terity. Att the lowest it is an opportunity 
for us to make a dignified contribution to 
the productions of our own generation. 
Now, at present, the publisher, far more 
frequently than the printer, engages in the 
designing of the books to be printed, often 
quite justifiably, and with great success. | 
do not mean that this should necessarily be 
so because the publisher pays, for he pays 
his authors too, but does not, I understand, 
presume to write their books. It is really 
a question of intelligence and enthusiasm. 
If the publisher has the typographical inter- 
est of the book at heart more than the 
printer, it is but natural and right that he 
should design it. Under the law of the land 
all books must, however, bear the printer’s 
imprint, which is officially the stamp of the 
master printer’s character. We see, there- 
fore, that the printer’s imprint is no mere 
formula. 

A few printers are trusted by publishers 
to design their books. It is vital for Eng- 
lish printing that their number should in- 
crease. 

There are at present two predominating 
schools of book printing which are worthy 
of note: 

1, Those producing “period” printing. 

2. Those striving to be themselves and 
therefore, when successful, producing 
contemporary printing. 
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“Period”. Books 


I have attempted elsewhere to define 
“period” printing as “printing that, in jts 
arrangement and ornament, is the reflec. 
tion of a distinct epoch that has passed.” 
‘The ornaments are usually redrawn or pho- — 
tographed from some original edition of 
some other period. ‘This manner of treat- 
ing a book is often justifiable as a curiosity, 
or to humor some antiquarian, or necessary 
from a literary point of view. Incidentally, 
I understand that period books find a ready 
sale—over which matter I will leave others 
to cogitate at their leisure. 

There are, however, a great many “pe- 
riod books” where a period treatment js 
unnecessary, and is frequently nothing more 
than a device of the sentimental, and those 
weak in the imagination and courage. Fur- 
thermore, unless we make intelligent use 
of our own artists, we shall never have a 
great period of artists, vignettists and book 
decorators in this country. Some will cry, 
‘“‘Where are the artists ?—there are none.” 
Well, if there are none, would it not be 
more dignified to dispense with them, new 
and old, altogether, as did Baskerville, and 
leave the type, margins, paper and technical 
skill to speak for themselves? There are : 
few of us, however, who feel otherwise, 
and believe that there are some artists here 
and there who will help us to our mutual 
benefit. 

These few, also, would rather stand with 
arms folded than take part in concocting 
some meaningless pastiche at some client's 
whim. Copying can never produce mot 
than a sickly streak of life. Chippendale, 
in designing furniture, created. All the 
copies of his designs offered for sale 
shops and dealers are virtually meaningles. 
‘The same holds good with regard to print 
ing. Unless we have faith, each man '" 
himself and his own time, we can produ 
nothing of significance. Every time that we 
read in a newspaper that such-and-such : 
rare old book, distinguished by the quali' 
of its printing, has gone to America, \ 
need not suffer pangs of pain; we ou2" 
rather to rejoice, for it gives every one ©! 
us a chance to produce a new and love’! 
book to take its place. 


Type Faces 


The subject of type faces has captured 
the imagination of both professionals ai’ 
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Holliston Book Cloths 


In the electrical supplies field there are 
no better known names than Graybar and 
Westinghouse. It is significant that the 
catalogs of these two great compapies are 
bound in Holliston Cloths. Over a period 
of thirty-five years these fine covering 
materials have been used on many mil- 
lions of books and this enormous total 
grows larger by additional millions each 
year. 


The Holliston line of book cloths is the 
most complete of any American manufac- 
turer and offers grade, color and emboss- 
ing combinations for every type of book 
—at prices to fit every cost specification 
sheet 





The HOLLISTON MILLS, Inc., Norwood, Mass. 
Boston’ New York Philadelphia Chicago St. Louis 


Agents 
The Norman F. Hall Company 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Independent Printers’ Supply Company 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
The Wilson Munroe Company, Ltd. 


Toronto 


POLLISTON BOOK CLOTH 
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— what it means to you .. 


OOK-COUNSEL evidences its profitable results not only 
at the book-counter, but also during every production 
step of that book! 


A great number of book-publishers are securing the profits 
of Conkey economy and quality explained in Book-Counsel. 
This service is being sponsored by a nationally-famous com- 
pany having a background of over fifty years experience in 
every branch of the printing arts. The men who bring it to 
you are well-equipped with technical knowledge to answer 
all book-production questions. They can give valuable sug: 
gestions on the manufacture of any type of book. 


It is a good investment to engage Conkey Book-Counsel. It 
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The Mark of puts at your command a great modern organization noted for 
Good Book- the excellence of its work. It puts into your pocket the extra 
—— pennies-per-volume saved on jobs in any capacity. Request 


Conkey Book-Counsel in connection with the production of 
your next book. 


W.B. CONKEY COMPANY 
Printers, Binders and Book Manufacturers ; 
HAMMOND INDIANA 


CHICAGO ann NEW YORK 
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amateurs, Who have perhaps if anything 
exaggerated its importance in the general 
process Of book production. Most of our 
better post-war book types—such as Basker- 
ville. Garamond, Granjon and Fournier 
_are revivals or attempted reproductions 
of types designed 150 years or more ago. 
The old stand-by Caslon, whether -type- 
founders’ or Monotype, has in the course 
of years become a truly national type for 
everyday use for books. No type is ideal ; 
one letter in’ one good type is frequently 
better than one in another good type, but 
taking Caslon all in all, it is legible, and 
has character and qualities that appeal 
subtly to our zsthetic sense. Nothing 1s, 
however, stationary in this world, and we 
can expect another type to compete with 
Caslon in due course. But there are other 
ways of obtaining further ranges of types 
for books than the atavistic way of reviving 
old ones. 

New book types can be, and are already 
designed. By new I do not mean something 
freakish or outside the tradition of letter 
forms to which our eyes are accustomed. | 
mean that there are men with the artist’s 
nature with a passion for letter forms, who 
* @ innovate, change and invent within the 
narrow sphere allowed to them. A good 
new type, like a good painting, will in al! 


pekly 























nm probability receive scant recognition at first 
| from the public or anyone else. An enlight- 

ened printer might be there to encourage 
fits the use of the more promising new types 
sel. BE desioned by these adventurous spirits, for 
om B® the man who designs a successful new type 
i B® is adding something to printing far more 


1 (0 B® precious than a revivalist can give. ‘There 
wet B® will be controversy no doubt on this mat- 
Ug" B® ter, and men will divide into different 

camps, but I would remind you that noth- 
It ing is static, and that change is rarely ar- 
for rived at in comfort. 


Mass Production 


of As far as we can reasonably anticipate, 

mass production has come to stay. There 

will, of course, always be a place for small 

firms doing specialized book work, but the 

Y majority of men will be enrolled in the big 
battalions, 

Mass production can be run on two lines. 

he first to my mind is a dreary business, 

with finance, engineering and turnover the 

only significant factors. Fine craftsman- 
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ship and printing design—the two things 
that can give a sense of life and dignity to 
a firm—are totally lacking. On the other 
hand, mass production, while retaining its 
skilled financiers, salesmen and engineers, 
could nevertheless engage competent typo- 
graphers. None of us in our most opti- 
mistic moments can point to many hand- 
some and comely books produced by print- 
ing factories unless the layout has been de- 
signed and watched at all stages by a typo- 
grapher, be he a printer, connoisseur or 
publisher. Furthermore, I think you will 
agree that if mass production in book print- 
ing is to take place as a civilized activity, 
books, however ordinary, must bear the 
stamp of intelligence in planning and good 
craftsmanship. 

As I have already indicated, the few 
esthetic successes of mass productions of late 
have been initiated by publishers and not, 
alas, by printers. Mass produced books 
cannot have the same care and imagination 
bestowed on them as those turned out by 
the smaller specialist printers, but at least 
there can be well-proportioned margins, in- 
telligently selected type, first class press 
work, well-fitting initials, a pleasant and 
rational variety in title pages and prelimi- 
naries, paper fit for the purpose, and an 
absence of innumerable reader’s errors. 
How simple this sounds, but how rarely do 
we printers fulfil these elementary canons. 
Mass production is on trial. Is it going to 
remain, with few exceptions, a barbarous 
activity, or is a stupendous effort going to 
be made to produce work worthy of a 
great nation? 


Specialist Printers 


Outside mass production are the small 
specialist printers, desperately few in num- 
ber. But I submit, that on them rests the 
eventual development of English book 
printing. We should watch these firms 
closely, for they act as barometers, and tell 
us if the days are good or evil. 

The men who control these presses have, 
I imagine, a sense of what has been done 
in the past and what could be done today 
and tomorrow. They also know their ma- 
terials, types, paper and ornaments, their 
history and their right use. The composi- 
tors and pressmen are asked to do their 
work as well as is humanly possible; time, 
although considered important, is not all. 
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YOU SHOULD KNOW THIS ABOUT BOOK CLOT; 


Here 
MIRACLES € 


are performed! §- 





HE miracle of spinning by 
modern machinery is essentially the same as that of the old spinning wheel— st 
but amplified and refined a thousandfold. 


Lapped bundles of flat cotton are fed into the machine shown above. It comes 
out in the form of carefully combed, long “slivers.” 


If you can imagine a fleecy, diaphanous cloud, so thin that you can see through h 
it, condensing itself into a long rope, you have a picture of what this machine 
accomplishes. 7 


From then on, the “sliver” is spun and twisted, spun and twisted, until it comes 
out at length a firm, perfect thread. “Lapping,” “carding,” “shubbing,” “roving,” 
are the strange names of some of these wonderful processes. But the point of 
interest to book manufacturers is that Interlaken performs all of these opera- 
tions under its own roof and supervision, insuring the finest quality of book 
cloth and the greatest protection to the book. 


Interlaken Book Cloth 
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Interlaken’s “Bale-to-Book’’ Method Protects the Book—and the Publisher! 
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These are the few who obtain the confi- 
dence of enlightened customers, to allow 
them to do their best in their own way. 
They are leaders. 

In all grades of printing every man of 
;pographical ability gets his chance, but 
there is only one time to take it, and that 
; in the ever-fleeting now. 

) There is a small body of enthusiastic 

amateurs who follow printing keenly, book- 
gllers tell me that their numbers are in- 
creasing, and booksellers can do a great 
deal to encourage still more to take a prac- 
tical interest. Books on modern printing, 
and the activities of such bodies as the First 

Edition Club are doing much to bring a 

large number of critically minded patrons 

into existence. Finally, every real ‘printer 
must be something of an artist. 

The sort of a man Balzac (himself once 

a printer) expected an artist to be, which 

seems to me might apply equally well to a 

printer (the translation is by Scott-Mon- 

crieff) :—‘‘In every walk of life, artists 
have an invincible self-respect, a sense of 
their art, a professional conscience which is 
ineradicable from the man. One does. not 
corrupt, one never succeeds in buying this 
conscience. ‘The actor who wishes most 
harm to his theater or to an author will 
never play a part badly. The chemist, called 
in to look for arsenic in a body, will find it 


it there is any there. The writer, the 
painter, are always faithful to their 
genius.” 


Further Economies in 
Government Printing Office 


F the one hundred million Govern- 

ment books and pamphlets issued 

annually, three-fourths are printed 
in either octavo or quarto size. During the 
years 1922 and 1923 nine major periodicals, 
including “Commerce Reports” and the 
“Monthly Survey of Current Business,” 
both publications of the Department of 
Commerce, were standardized to the size of 
the Congressional Record. This uniformity 
made possible a considerable economy in 
Press-room and bindery work. 

By cooperation with the various govern- 
ment committees, the size of various forms, 
such as proposals, contracts, leases, has been 
xed at one standard size. The use of this 
ine size is estimated to be saving the Gov- 
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ernment at least $50,000 a year. More- 
over, the sizes of the millions of envelopes 
for mailing Government printed matter 
have been reduced from more than a dozen 
to four. 


In addition to the economies effected by 
simplification of these forms, other savings 
have been made through better shop prac- 
tice, and more careful supervision over the 
use of materials and equipment. In the 
year 1924 these savings amounted to $283,- 
916; in 1925, $312,333; in 1926, $230,838 ; 
and in 1927, $388,883. 


SARAH SIMON 


LD Sarah lived upon a patch of ground 
Set on an island-peak that tops the sea 
Some hundred feet or so, and then slopes down 
Amid the hills of aquid atmosphere 
Where fins are wings, and ever-hungry lives 
Seem cruel utilities beyond our ken 
There other-beauty sickens in our eyes, 
And sympathy dies at the water's edge 
Where our experience halts—upon a star 
That might have been all water—almost is 
Scarce can we sympathize from zone to zone, 


Or pass from town to country with a heart 


And brain at onc, much less appreciate 
Creatures of other ethers than our own 
Yet simple Sarah Simon found a way 

Her ninety years have fitted like a key 


Into the lock of life , and the huge door 
She is about to open, she can face 


Like some full grown and amply pinioned bird 


One 


The first page of “Sarah Simon” 


A Poem in a Beautiful Edition 
A SPECIAL edition of a new poem 


character, “Sarah Simon: Atlantean,” 
by Hervey Allen, will soon be published 
by Doubleday, Doran in a very handsome, 
limited edition. ‘The typography will be 
the work of Richard W. Ellis of the Geor- 
gian Press. The first page of the poem is 
reproduced above. There will be only 311 
copies, each signed by Mr. Allen. Frank 
Pears has done a frontispiece for the book. 
The Georgian Press has done a very 
beautiful and very simple piece of work. 
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PRINTING TEXT BOOKS 





IN PRINTING text books we use the same standard of quality that 
has won us a place in the field of fine bookmaking. It is our aim to 
make text books that, like our most expensive volumes, will bear 
the scrutiny of professional inspection. 

Not only do we bend every effort towards producing a clear, 
legible impression, but a letterpress distinguished for its sharpness, 
smoothness of tone, and even distribution of color. Such text books 
satisfy the exacting requirements of educational authorities with re- 
spect to legibility and eye strain. 

When we are permitted to plan and manufacture your text 
book in its entirety all steps of production will be nicely co-ordinated: 
type, ink and equipment will be used with effectiveness and econo- 
my. Books produced in this way are certain to be at once readable, 
durable and attractive. We shall welcome an opportunity of talking 


to you about your text books. 


THE LAKESIDE PRESS 
R. R. DONNELLEY & SONS COMPANY 
731 Plymouth Court, Chicago 
New York Office, 79 Madison Avenue 
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Mr. Annand’s end-papers for “Rome Haul’ by W. D. Edmonds 
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George Annand, Cartographer 
Jay Mordall 


the study of geography—and the 

curse of geography, for many people, 
is the dulness of maps. One remembers 
even now with vague discomfort the drab 
colors and dreary shapes of Africa, South 
America, Asia—which was just an over- 
grown offshoot of Europe—with the 
names of the country’s products printed in 
the proper places in tiny, illegible type. The 
geography books of today are better, but 
there are still plenty of dull maps in the 
world, 

It is perfectly logical that the art of 
map-making has lost a little of its interest. 
The reason is, of course, that map-making 
sno longer an art. It has taken its place 
as one of the exact sciences, and imagina- 
tion and poetry have gone out of it. The 
old cartographers were men of vision, not 
men with compasses and transits; the an- 


Le curse of many a childhood is 


cient boundaries of the continents were 
dictated by a delicate sense of design, not 
by the cold routine of trigonometry. 
When old maps were re-discovered a few 
years ago, and began once more to be col- 
lected by connoisseurs and art-lovers, the 
idea took hold of the public imagination, 
and maps began to be used for scores of 
decorative purposes. ‘They appeared on 
screens, in lamp shades, tea trays, vanity 
boxes. And so it was only a question of 
time before they appeared on books as well. 
In 1925 was published C. E. Mon- 
tague’s delicious satire on warring nations, 
“Right Off the Map.” The cue for a map 
jacket was inevitable, and the commission 
was given by Doubleday, Page, fortunately, 
to George Annand, a young artist from the 
Middle West who had recently come to 
New York and had done a few jackets for 
various publishers. Annand had always had 








IO1IO 





Annand’s jacket for “Quiet Cities” 


a passion for travel, he confesses now, and 
he had early begun to collect antique maps. 
The result was that he was able to put a 
great deal of color and warmth into the 
map of the country of Porto which even- 
tually became the first map jacket. 


In the November 5, 1927, Publishers’ 


Weekly Robert O. Ballou wrote, in an 
article reviewing the art of book-making 
during that year, of Annand’s jacket: 

“A contemporary interest in maps of all 
kinds is taken advantage of and the jacket 
design is an idealized and nicely drawn map 
of the region in which the novel is set. 
One encouraging thing about this jacket is 
that “Right Off the Map” makes no pre- 
tentions to being’ a book of unusual dis- 
tinction. It is just another novel destined 
to travel through the usual trade channels. 
It is pleasant to have such a book given a 
good jacket more or less as a matter of 
course.” 

Since then it has been discovered by 
publishers that a map makes an excellent 
end-paper decoration also, and this artist 
has designed a number of those, in black 
and white and in color. The public li- 
braries have discouraged the use of map 
end-papers for they become lost in re-bind- 
ing, but the publishers have managed to 
include: several of them. 

The word “designed” is used advisedly 
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—and let no man believe that the art of 
map design is primarily a tracing job, |; 
you would be convinced, look at any map 
which shows the Kingdom of Nepal—an4 
then examine the map shown on page jo). 
which was used as an end paper in a book 
on that little-known country. There is, fo; 
example, the problem of placing the coup. 
try properly on the sheet—in such a way 
that it will fill the space required. And. 
when that is settled, there must be research 
to find material with the correct atmos- 
phere to put in the decorative “‘cartouches,” 
which are, after all, the heart and soul of 
ornamental maps. 

But one of the dangers to the map de- 
signer, Annand points out, is the danger of 
over-ornamentation. It must always be re- 
membered that the cartouche is not the 
chief thing; and the actual outlines of the 
map must never be subordinated to inci- 
dental detail. Examine one of the ancient 
maps—or one of those illustrated above, 
and you will see the pains that have gone 
into every inch of coast line, every moun- 
tain peak. 

Annand’s recent work has been a series 
of travel books for the Century Company, 
but other publishers have found suitable 
subjects for him too. He has done the last 
two books of Joseph Hergesheimer: “Quiet 
Cities,” a map of the United States, with 
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Annand’s map design for the jacket of 


“Right Off the Map” 
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of various characters in the book set in against 
It the background in little frames like cameos ; 
nap and his latest “Swords and Roses.” ‘The 
and Crime Club has found a use for map 
11, ‘ackets and appropriately enough used Chi- 
00k caco as its first subject. Little, Brown’s 
tor map end-papers for their book on the Erie 
un- Canal, “Rome Haul,” shown on page 1009, 
vay are beautifully planned and Century made 
nd, an ingenious use of a map for the jacket of 
rch their life of Admiral Cochran, for which 
0s- Annand drew a color portrait of the old 
5," sea dog in full uniform, standing on his 
of bridge, spy-glass in hand, with a beautiful 
map background, also in color, which is 
de- reproduced on this page. 
or Annand’s dream is to save the children 
re- of the coming generation from the geog- 
he raphies that seemed so lifeless to him in his 
he own youth. He believes that educators 
Cl- should demand geographies illustrated with 
nt ornamental maps—maps that would stim- 4” effective use of a map as a background 
ve, @® ulate children’s imagination—and it is a on a book-jacket 
ne J suggestion that text-book publishers might 


i" & well give consideration. But in the mean- on a reader, stimulating as they are to 
time he is using maps decoratively and they the imagination and beautiful as they are 
do much to make a winning first impression to the eye in color and design. 
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End-papers for “The Last Home of Mystery” by Colonel E. Alexander Powell 
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Bound to last—in genuine du Pont Fabrikoid 
Photograph through courtesy of Ginn & Company th 


““Svop, look, buy,” say these covers §: 





Today publishers are awakening to that or soiled—soap and water will restore their 





cardinal principle of salesmanship—Dress original beauty and freshness. ta 

up the package. Fabrikoid is easy to work with in the th 

A cover of Fabrikoid attracts the book bindery; it can be printed or embossed with ‘ 

customer at once: gold or foil and decorated in many different . 

1. It has good looks, a good feel— ways. Leading publishers are using du Pont h 

is a fitting garment for well-loved Fabrikoid on classics, text-books, children’s 

pages, and an attention-getter. books, novels—on every kind of volume— I 

2. It is obviously very durable. because it has added saleability—is beauti- ‘ 

Books bound in Fabrikoid will ful and durable. it 

stand both use and abuse. They Let us send you full details and ii 
are beautiful in your store and suggest original cover desigi 

they stay beautiful in library or suggestions. Write to our Pub- of 

home. When they become dusty ey lishers’ Service. Bureau. f 

of 

E, I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc., Fabrikoid Division, NEWBURGH, N. Y. 0 

Canadian subscribers address: Canadian Fabrikoid, Limited, New Toronto, Ontario, Canada. di 
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These New Book Cloths 


Natural Finish Binding Material Is Opening Up Possibilities 
for Beautiful Effects 


Helen Moran 


WO things are immediately evident, 

in observing the newer books. One 

is a tendency toward brighter colors. 
The other is a tendency toward cloths of 
jiferent finishes. Colors are riotously 
bright. The difference in finishes of cloth 
; less striking, the most noticeable being 
an increasing use of natural finish cloths— 
which is in itself a decided change. 

In regard to these changes and how they 
have come about, T. F. Ellis of The Hol- 
liston Mills says: “One thing that stands 
out in the history of book cloth manufac- 
ture, and also of paper, leather and other 
materials used for book covering, is that 
the colors, finishes and embossings have re- 
mained practically unchanged for genera- 
tions. We'll leave it for someone else to 
place the blame for this lack of progress 
or change. Perhaps there is no blame to be 
plaeed—or if there is, possibly it cannot 
be fairly laid, entirely, against the manu- 
facturer, the publisher, the bookbinder or 
the book buyer. At any rate, if the book 
buyer was discontented with the lack of 
style, color or originality in the bindings, 
he failed to raise his voice enough to be 
heard by the publisher. The bookbinder 
and the manufacturer were content to ride 
along in the comfortable, well-worn rut— 
appreciating perhaps the security and stabil- 
ity of being connected with a trade that 
didn’t go in for periodical changes in style. 

“Two or three years ago a large part 
of the business world began to hear the 
frst rumblings of discontent. Bright bits 
of color began to intrude into the make-up 
of even common-place articles of merchan- 
lis. From galoshes, suspenders, and 
kitchen utensils. to automobiles, the use of 
color spread—getting brighter and more 
cheerful as it went along.” 

A little more than two or three years 
‘20, some signs of the tendency toward 
nore color could be observed in the book- 
binding field. Red, of course, we have al- 


ways had with us, sometimes in fine bind- 
ings, and often in the bindings of current 
fiction. In the latter it was most often 
used with notable lack of ingenuity or orig- 
inality, until quite recently. The binding 
of the average new novel was most often 
merely a cover to hold the book, designed 
perhaps with some slight regard for at- 
tracting the eye of the purchaser, but de- 
pending more on the paper jacket for the 
attracting of attention. Nor has this tend- 
ency to depend on the paper jacket ceased 
altogether. But it was some seven or eight 
years ago that one of the “younger” pub- 
lishers began giving the book buyer more 
harmonious and interesting bindings. Grad- 
ually a few others followed suit. The pio- 
neers in this movement found it necessary 
to charge a little more for their books; and 
others followed suit very quickly in this, 
some of them much more than was justi- 
fied by the quality and design of their bind- 
ings. 

The book buyer protested a little about 
paying two-fifty for any fiction or books of 
a type usually priced at two dollars. But 
the book buyer, on the whole, is a patient 
soul. His protests seldom rise above a few 
scattered mutterings. Besides, these newer, 
more colorful and more original bindings 
were interesting—and people bought the 
books. At that time, some of the most strik- 
ing effects were obtained with batik or 
printed papers. Many of the effects thus 
obtained were interesting. Some of them 
were beautiful. Also, almost all of these 
papers were imported; and if their use in- 
creased to any great extent, it meant seri- 
ous competition for American manufac- 
turers of book cloths. However, the pub- 
lishers themselves realized that these papers 
left something to be desired in the way of 
durability. 

At the same time, the cloth manufac- 
turers began to realize the modern trend, 
and to make tentative efforts to meet it. 
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But the cloths offered by foreign manufac- 
turers, particularly in Germany, found 
more favor in the eyes of those publishers 
who were most on the alert for novel bind- 
ings. The clear, bright colors and novel 
finishes of these German cloths, many of 
them inexpensive, caused American manu- 
facturers to look to their laurels. And in 
a very short space of time, they made rapid 
strides in meeting the foreign competition. 
The leading ones are still experimenting, 
and are producing more and more variety 
in what they have to offer. 

Perhaps the most interesting of these ex- 
periments have been those made in the de- 
velopment of unfinished or natural finish 
cloths. In making these cloths in solid 
colors, they have been most successful. To 
speak of these new, unfinished cloths as 
imitations of the foreign ones is a little un- 
fair. In some respects, they are decided 
improvements. Some of the most effective 
of the German cloths were quite thin. This 
made difficulties for the binders, who often 
found it necessary to use a lining. ‘The 
leading American mills—notably Seigbert, 
Interlaken and Holliston—are now making 
natural finish cloths in many clear vivid 
colors, and of a texture which binders find 
much more satisfactory. In the unfinished 
cloths with a pattern or design in color, 
Germany still retains the lead, it must be 
admitted; but in view of the progress al- 
ready made by our manufacturers, it is un- 
likely that they will retain it long. 

In meeting the demand for more color, 
the American mills have produced some 
novel effects in two-tone, finished cloths. 
These are still comparatively new, and per- 
haps it is too early to draw any conclusions 
as to their popularity. From the greater 
number of books on which they are used, it 
is evident that so far the natural finish 
cloths have found greater favor, with pub- 
lishers at least. 

There is something very pleasing about 
these cloths. It seems that the filling cal- 
endering of cloth dims the clarity of many 
colors—dims without softening, often giv- 
ing to the color a certain hardness. In the 
unfinished cloths the colors: are not only 
clear and bright, but mellow. This may 
sound contradictory, and will be difficult 
to understand without some observation of 
the cloths. 

In speaking of color effects, perhaps it 
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should be mentioned that H. Wolff ha 


made some interesting experiments with th 
use of color applied with an air brush 
The method is simple and _ inexpensive 
The effects are pleasing, unusual and yer 
modern in appearance. One of the mos 
attractive bindings so decorated is that of 
“Black America,” done for the Vanguard 
Press. The suitability of design for the 
subject is carried out with nicety rathe; 
than blatancy. A light brown cloth is used. 
with a modernistic design in shades of 
darker brown. Finished cloth is used, |; 
has been found that the effects obtained 
with the air brush are not so good on the 
unfinished surfaces. 

The smoother surface of finished cloths 
does offer certain advantages. In speaking 
of the newer, unfinished ones, H. H. Buck- 
lin of the Interlaken Mills says: “This ma- 
terial has not the smooth calendered sur- 
face which is characteristic of other book 
cloths. It is rougher and has quite an at- 
tractive appearance, although personally | 
do not think it as pleasant to the touch and 
it gives one the feeling that dust and dirt 
are held in this rough surface.” 

Opinions differ as to whether or not 
the natural finish cloth is pleasing to the 
touch. Many people think it is. These 
new cloths are an interesting development, 
and a decided improvement over paper as 
a means of obtaining colorful effects in 
bookbinding. 

Mr. Bucklin is one of many who deplore 
what he calls “a general tendency toward 
improving the appearance of the cheaper 
cloths without giving much more real 
value, and to replace the medium grade 
book cloths with a cheaper article.” To 
him, unfinished cloth “would appear to be 
simply a-passing fancy for something new, 
and is a very cheaply finished piece of cloth, 
which is another instance where extreme 
economy is being practiced. 

“In most lines of industrial activity,” he 
continues, “there is an amount of produc- 
ing equipment. which exceeds the demand 
for their products. Consumption has not 
yet. caught up with production ability, 
which is noted in the bookbinding indus 
try, and therefore the keen competitio! 
among binderies. ‘This has had the effect 
of fostering economy to the extent that 
book cloth of an inferior quality is often 
used on a book worthy of a better binding 
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For 12 years, this catalog has 
been handled as a sample of 
Brock and Rankin book binding. 


For 12 years, it has stood on a 
shelf with the weight of 812 
pages pulling against the bind- 
ing. 


The covers are firm 
and unwarped, 

The bright yellow 
color is undimmed, 

The binding is flexible 
and unbroken, 

—Typical of Brock 
and Rankin work- 
manship. 


Our daily capacity 45,000 case 
bound books. 


Serving customers from coast 
to coast. 
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Competition up to a certain point is valu- 
ible for any industry, but the swing of the 
rendulum is always too far and it would 
sceil as if it was about time quality became 
more the dominating factor.” 

Undoubtedly these opinions are shared 
by many people in the publishing and book- 
binding industries, and by those who buy 
books as well. But it is doubtful if blame 
for present economies can be traced to any 
one source. ‘The publisher has serious 
sroblems in the merchandising of bocks, 
and in meeting—or determining—the de- 
mand. These problems, in turn, affect the 
binder, who has other problems of his own. 
And the book cloth manufacturer, in sup- 
plying the demands of publishers and 
binders, meets with enough difficulties. The 
problem of producing equipment is a seri- 
ous one. Each publisher wants individual- 
ity in his books. To a certain extent, this 
can be obtained by design; but, particu- 
larly when striking colors are being used, 
there is a natural tendency mot to use a 
certain cloth if five or six other publishers 


New Book Type 


ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA 


Clown You must not think | am so simple, but | 
know the devil himself will not eat a woman | know 
that a woman is a dish for the gods, if the devil dress 
her net. But, truly, these same whoreson devils do 
the gods great harm in their women, far in every ten 
that they make, the devils mar five. 

Cleopatra Well, get thee gone farewell. 

Clown Yes, forsooth; | wish you joy of the worm 


Exu Reenter |nas, with a robe, crown, et 


Cleopatra: Give me my robe. put on my crown; I have 
Immortal longings in me Now, no more 
The juice of Egypt's grape shall moist this lip — 
Yare, yare, good Iras; quick. — Methinks, | hear 
Antony call: | see him rouse himself 
To praise my noble act; | hear him mock 
The luck of Cesar, which the gods give men 
To excuse their after»wrath. Husband, | come 
Now to that name my. courage prove my title! 
| am fire and air; my other elements 
| give to baser life -—~ So, — have you done? 
Come then, and take the last warmth of my hips 
Farewell, kind Charmian’ — Iras, long farewell 

Kusse. them \nas falls and dies 


Have | the aspic in my lips? Dost fall? 

If thou and nature can so gently part, 

The stroke of death is as a lover's pinch, 
Which hurts, and is desir’d. Dost thou lie still? 
If thus thou vanishest, thou tell’st the world 

It is not worth leave-taking 
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are using it at the same time. When nov- 
elties are being constantly demanded, the 
manufacturer finds it difficult to maintain 
a proper balance between production equip- 
ment and the demand for his product. 


In view of these difficulties, it is obvious 


that American book cloth manufacturers 
have made rapid strides in the past few 
years. 
binders realized that their business was no 
longer free from a tendency toward pe- 
riodical changes in style, they rose nobly to 
the occasion. And, inexpensive though they 
may be, the newer cloths are a decided im- 
provement over some of the book cover- 
ings we have had; and many of the newer 
bindings are far better and far more inter- 
esting and original than those found on the 
average book eight or ten years ago. Book 
buyers are appreciating this. If their ap- 
preciation takes the proper form, the pen- 
dulum may swing again, and quality may 
again become more of a dominating factor. 
Already there are indications of such a 
change. 


When manufacturers and_ book- 


of Italian Design 


ANTOINE ET CLEOPATRE 


Paysan: Je ne suis pas si béte de croire que le diable 
luisméme oserait manger une femme Je sais que la 
ferme est le régal des dieux quand ce n'est pas un 
démon qui l’accommode Mais il faut croire que ces 
putassiers de démons font grand tort aux dieux dans 
les femmes. Car sur dix femmes qu’ils se préparent 
le diable en gite bien la moitié 

Créopatre: Vart'en maintenant, laisse nous 

Paysan: Par ma foi! Amusez:vous bien avec le ver 

Le Pavsan s’en va 
Tras rentre avec les atours roysux 

Cuéopatre Donne:moi mon manteau. Pose la cou: 
ronne. Je sens une soif immortelle Jamais plus le 
jus de la grappe d’ Egypte ne viendra rafraichir mes 
lévres. Fais vite, Iras! Depeche toi, je crois entendre 
Antoine; il m’appelle, ye le vous qui se léve, il me 
dit: tu fais bien. Il rit a la fortune de César Les 
dieux font payer trop cher la fortune. Antoine, me 
voici, ton épouse Mon courage veut mériter ce titre 
Je suis de la flamme et de !l'air Tout ce qui pése en 
moi, je le laisse a la terre et pour alumenter d'autres 
vies. Eh bien! Tout estul prét? Cueillez la derniere 
chaleur de ma lévre Bon voyage, aimable Char 
mion; lras, adieu 

nas tombe et meurt 
Eh! quoi! Suisje un aspic! Mon baiser I'a tuée! 
Quoi le noeud si facilement se défan? Ah! vraiment 


ton étreinte, 6 mort, est pareille a celle d'un amant 
elle blesse, mais on la désire, Iras, oh! comme elle est 





This Pastonchi face adds another to modern book types of real distinction though it is 
here inadequately shown in a specimen of 10 point reduced by half. It has been planned 
by Francesco Pastonchi, an Italian scholar, to be used in a new series of Italian classics 


and has been cut and cast by the Lanston Monotype Corporation of London 
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what are the b est 
book faces 


= LINOTYPE” 


Caston Op Face: An au- 
thentic reproduction ol 
Caslon’s original types. 

GranjJon: A fine “Gara- 
mond” letter, termed by 
C. P. Rollins “. . . per- 
haps the best of all ma- 
chine faces.” 

OricinaL O. S.: A distin- 
guished letter of marked 
character and legibility. 

Scorcu Roman: A modern- 
ized, excellently propor- 
tioned letter. 

CLotster: A dignified face 
based on Jenson’s famous 
classic roman. 

BENEDICTINE Boox: An ex- 
clusive Linotype face, of 
Italian origin. 

Op StyLe No. 7: Graceful 
and easy to read, quite 
subdued in color. 

Bopon Book: A dignified, 
refined letter of delicacy. 


Tue 250 A. I. G. A. “Fifty Book” se- 
lections during the past five years (an 
authoritative, unbiased source) show 
that Caslon, Garamond, Oxford, Lin- 
otype Original Old Style, Scotch Ro- 
man and Cloister were the faces most 
frequently used. 

These six preferred faces, listed ac- 
cording to frequency, were used for 
192 books. The remaining 58 books 
were set in 31 different facés, no one 
face being selected for more than four 
books during the five-year period. 

All excepting Oxford, which is not 
made for machine composition, are 
available in Linotype form. Other ex- 
cellent Linotype book faces are listed 
at the left. 

Specimen folders of these faces are 
available upon request. Write to the 
nearest agency: MERGENTHALER LINo- 
TYPE ComPANY, Brooklyn, New York, 
San Francisco, Chicago, New Orleans, 
or to the Canadian Linotype, Limited, 
Toronto 2, Ontario, Canada. 


LINOTYPED IN THE GRANJON SERIES, EXCEPTING TITLE LINES 
LINOTYPE DECORATION, 8 PT. NO. 141, 10 PT. NO. 211 
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Recent Records in Speedy Publishing 


Walter Hart Blumenthal 


ROOSEVELT’S 
“The Happy Warrior: Alfred E. 
Smith” was published last fall 

with a speed which, according to Houghton 

\liflin, had no precedent. Received at 

11:30 on a Tuesday, the manuscript was 

read by the editorial department, scru- 

tinized by the advertising and publicity 
departments, and the copy was prepared 
and in the hands of the Riverside Press 
at 2 o'clock. By 5:00 on the next day 

Wednesday, the book had been set, proof- 

read, and plated, and it was printed on 

Thursday morning at 10 o'clock. Bound 

copies were ready at 4 o'clock Thursday 

afternoon. 

In June, 1927, Appleton made what 
would seem to be a record in the rapid 
handling of the manuscript of their “Life 
of Charles Lindbergh.’ ‘These publishers 
received the manuscript on Monday, June 
6th, and completed copies were ready on 
Thursday at noon, the work comprising 
230 pages, 40,000 words, 24 illustrations, 
and a colored jacket. At the end of these 
72 hours, the finished volume was in the 
hands ef booksellers throughout the city, 
and two days later was on sale throughout 
the Eastern United States. In the three 
days in which the publishers brought out 
the first copies, the book had been set in 
type, proofread by the authors, printed, 
dound, and wrapped in the pictorial jacket. 


RANKLIN _ D. 


The authors of this “Life,” Dale Van 
Every and Morris D. Tracy did a speedy 
tak too. Material was gathered by the 


United Press Association, much of it 
coming in by wire and air-mail. Their 
work was completed in fifteen days. Had 
the book been compiled in three days and 
manufactured in fifteen, instead of the 
other way around, it would have been less 
remarkable. 

In July, 1927, Putnam made a record 
ot their own with Colonel Charles A. 
Lindbergh’s book, “We.” In publishing 
the flver’s biographical narrative, Putnam 
broke a rule of ninety years’ standing. 
‘ nearly a century the publishing house 
S Issued all books on Friday, but “We” 


went on sale on Wednesday, July 27th. 
The book had been scheduled for publica- 
tion July rst, but when Colonel Lindbergh 
returned to New York after his first 
Middle-Western tour, he decided that he 
must rework the manuscript. 

The Government also accelerated its 
bureaucratic pace and prepared a volume 
of the telegrams and communications that 
passed between Washington and world 
capitals on the heroic flight of Lindbergh. 
By direction of the State Department, this 
volume was printed and specially bound 
for presentation to Colonel Lindbergh at 
the official reception on June 11, 1927. 
This was accomplished by the government 
printing office within a week, and facsimile 
copies of the little volume were placed on 
sale in the office of the Superintendent of 
Documents. 

A troupe of visiting Sicilian players 
appearing last year at the Manhattan 
Opera House, rendered a play in their 
dialect, of which a paper-bound English 
translation, sold at the doors, was rendered 
and printed between a Tuesday and a 
Saturday. 

The last words of Woodrow Wilson in 
1924 are believed to have been, “I Am 
Ready.” Small, Maynard & Co. decided 
to publish a tribute to the deceased Pres- 
ident with those words as the title. The 
manuscript was handed to the printer 
Tuesday afternoon at half-past two; and 
the book was printed, and on the counters 
of the retail bookstores on Thursday after- 
noon at 4 o'clock, bound in permanent 
form with cloth covers and gold stamping. 

The writer of this article participated 
in one such exploit when, in 1903, follow- 
ing the death of Pope Leo XIII, the John 
C. Winston Co. of Philadelphia shipped 
15,000 copies of the life of the Pontiff 
within three hours after the cables had 
flashed word of his death. His Holiness 
had lingered for days with death imminent, 
and during this period the work, already 
in manuscript, was printed and bound 
awaiting release. A second edition was 
supplying that firm’s hundreds of book- 
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P.H. GLATFELTER CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BOOK 


The most comprehensive line of high bulking book 
papers manufactured by a domestic paper mill is 


represented by the following grades: 


FEATHERWEIGHT BOOK 
SPRING GROVE WOVE 
PxS WOVE 
1929 WHITE WOVE 
AMERICAN FEATHERWEIGHT 


These papers have individual characteristics distinguish= 
ing them as outstanding values for their respective 
requirements. The experience of both the manufac 
turer and the sales agent in the field of book papers has 
developed this line to meet all the demands of modern 


book manufacture. 


SOLD BY 


PERKINS & SQUIER COMPANY 


295 W. 34th STREET + + NEW YORK CITY 
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ents before the elaborate funeral had 

been concluded, 

Among the annals of odd Bibles one is 
extraordinary by reason of the speed with 
which it was produced. As a feat, at the 
Caxton celebration in England in 1877, 
the Oxford University Press published one 
hundred copies of a 1052-page Bible which 
was printed from plates, folded, trimmed, 
collated, sewn, bound in morocco, the edges 
vilded, and the title stamped within twelve 
hours. Lhis Oxford Caxton Memorial 
Bible, as it is known, was made for presen- 
tation only, and a recent copy in blue 
morocco was quoted in the catalog of a 
rare-book dealer at £8. 

In this connection, it may be relevant 
to recall that only a year or two ago the 
entire Bible with its 724,692 words was 
read aloud by a group of Seventh-Day 
Adventists in Boston in fifty-five hours, 
forty-seven minutes. More than a score 
of readers persisted in their breath-taking 
stunt in relays, the closing chapter being 

fread in unison by; all, led by the clergy- 
nan. In 1926 a California congregation 
did it in sixty-nine hours and sixteen 
minutes. In 1928 an Ohio group of seventy 
readers, as part of a Lenten service, read 
the entire text of the New Testament in 
the First Methodist Church of Lancaster, 
requiring fourteen hours and _ forty-five 
minutes in the performance. As the New 
Testament has only 132,253 words, those 
s0 inclined may make comparisons of speed 
with the Boston exhibition. 

After that, one is not astonished to learn 
that in Chicago the “cafeteria plan” of 
lling the Scriptures has been introduced 
by the Reverend G. K. Flack, Field 
Secretary of the Chicago Bible Society. 
Vending machines will, or do, dispense 
Bibles, Testaments, and separate Books of 
Scripture. What next! 

Rapidity of publication brings to mind 
the question of swiftness of composition. 
[he most outstanding instance known to 
the present writer is that of George 
Francis Train who, at seventy-four, dic- 
ttted in thirty-five hours a one-hundred- 
thousand-word chronicle of his amazing 
tareer, the highlights of which are re- 
unted in ‘‘Uncommon Americans” by 
Don C. Seitz. It would be interesting for 
‘enterprising publisher to experiment on 
‘ book that should include the whole 
lange, from actual writing to its appear- 
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ance for sale in a retail bookshop. This 
experiment would include making the paper 
and setting the type. So far as I know, the 
record for fast paper-making is held in 
Germany where three trees in the neigh- 
borhood of a German paper-mill were cut 
down at 7:35 a. m., the trunks barked 
and pulped, and a roll of paper rushed at 
9:34 to the nearest newspaper plant, where 
the presses began printing at once. By 10 
o'clock, exactly, newsboys had the paper in 
the street. 


A Collection of Bruce Rogers’ 
Title Pages 


HE Mergenthaler Linotype Com- 

pany has published a very fine piece 

of house promotion in the reproduc- 
tion in portfolio of a collection of eight 
title pages and specimen text pages from 
eight different books that have been de- 
signed by Bruce Rogers in the past few 
years, each one of which was set by lino- 
type composition. 

The collection will be highly valued by 
those who. study Bruce Rogers’ work and, 
being in portfolio form, will be valuable 
for exhibits in museums and schools, 

The collection which is limited to 975 
copies, has been printed by the press of 
William Edward Rudge where Mr. Rogers 
designed these books. Among the title 
pages included are Beatty’s “Relation of 
Art to Nature,” 1922; Irving’s “Christmas 
Dinner,” 1925; Saunder’s “Skallagrim,” 
1925; Moore’s “Peronnik the Fool,” 1926; 
Sassoon’s “The Heart’s Journey,” 1927; 
Wolfe’s “The Silver Cat,” 1928; “The 
Psalms of David in Metre,” 1928; and 
Stevenson’s “Monmouth,” 1928. 


Books for Fifty Book Show 


The American Institute of Graphic 
Arts has issued the call for books for 
its Annual Fifty Book Show to 
be sent before March 18th to 65 East 
56th Street, New York. The books 
must have been manufactured in the 
United States between March 1, 
1928, and March 1, 1929. Books 


made for advertising purposes, and 
personal gift books not for sale, are 
not eligible. 
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THE PLIMPTON PRESS ||| VAN REES ECOK BINDING, 
NORWOOD, MASS. 


CORPORATION 
Orr 


Book Manufacturers : 
Composition-Printing- Binding 
Complete Edition Work 


304-322 HUDSON STREET _—_ 
NEW YORK Walker 9330.1.2: 
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HARMON & IRWIN, Inc. 


395 Lafayette Street and 
21 and 23 E. 4th Street, New York 
Edition Binders, Leather and Cloth. High- 
grade catalogs and pamphlets. 
Telephone Spring 6580 | 


a, 


Complete Book Manufacturing | #: 





CORNWALL PRESS | @: 


and f 





VAN REES PRESS 


BOOK MANUFACTURERS McNamee Bookbinding | §' 
Composition; School Book, Color Process and Map Company y 


Printing a Specialty. 
518-534 West 26th Street 


New York HESE plants offer large facilities of : 
| the most modern equipment for 
the complete manufacture of books of 
all descriptions under one_ responsi- d 
bility with out-of-town costs and service cl 
equal to New York City. p 
Composition, electrotyping and press Nf 

| work at Cornwall, New York. Sheets al 
| delivered by motor truck daily to re 











| McNamee Bookbinding Co., 426 West C 

Complete Book Manufacturers | |) Broadway, New York City, assuring d 

SINCE 1893 | || prompt delivery in New York City. ‘ 

518 West 264% Street New York Mm 
Consider / WE SOLICIT YOUR INQUIRIES 

Complete nay ander poe roof” aaa hd bie AA Raiden ma he 

argest capacity in New 
“34. yaa? Headed of (a Telephone Walker 8120 \ 








For estimates telephone conaunae 8667 ——— 
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BOOK BINDING i 
Edition Binding, Leather, Cloth, also Catalog. ’ 
Efficient Workmanship. Prompt Service. . 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED le 
MURPHY-PARKER COMPANY, 701-709 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
cones Te 

LUMINOUS LAID CAVALIER COVER 


BOOK JACKET PAPERS : 
DYED IN THE PULP—ALIVE WITH COLOR 


KENNELLY PAPER CO., Inc. di 
501 FIFTH AVENUE VAN. 3047 NEW YORK, N. Y: 0 
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The Revival of Baskerville 


vival of Baskerville’s type,” writes 

André Babelon in the January 
‘sue of the beautiful French magazine, 
rts et Métiers Graphiques. “It has been 
venerally recognized as one of the best of the 
-omans, almost a perfect type. The great 
privinality of Baskerville resembles that of 
a truly creative artist. It achieves the 
supreme style which makes us prefer a 
master before one who has merely per- 
fected a technique. His letter is not a 
transitional letter but an independent cre- 
ation, brought to light at a given date and 
remaining equal to every occasion. On the 
other hand Caslon’s letter, appreciated by 
educated men of his day as a national lan- 
suage, represented merely the final perfect- 
ing of an old letter which had already 
undergone more than one change since Al- 
dus Manutius and Garamond. He had 
confined himself to eliminating certain im- 
perfections and irregularities in the old 
Dutch faces, which he was forced to copy; 
and thereby, perhaps unconsciously, had 
returned to the placid form of garamond. 
Caslon then had not broken with the tra- 
ditions of the xvith century, and in one 
way he was right for it is at one’s peril 
that one departs from a language which 
has become familiar by convention. 

“John Baskerville was born at Sion Hill 
Wolverley, Worcestershire, the 28th of 
January, 1706. He was at first footman 
to a gentleman of King’s Norton’ near 
Birmingham, who was in the habit of using 
him to instruct the poor people of the par- 
ish, By teaching them to write, Baskerville 
decame a writing master and rapidly ac- 
quired remarkable skill in the art of cal- 
ligraphy, This skill was perfected by the 
‘igraving of funereal inseriptions. His 
‘eputation as a calligrapher was soon 
widespread. 

_ His interest in typography began first 
1750. He made experiments extending 
"ver several years and in his zeal for per- 
‘ection spent more than £600 before pro- 
“ucing a single letter which satisfied him. 
*; mnOVaRAE was a great amateur; he 
ad everything to learn. His originality 
‘onsisted in going down to the obscure roots 


Or ical we are witnessing a re- 


of aesthetic rightness. It must be remem- 
bered that at this period calligraphy was 
both a profession and an art. Thus writ- 
ing masters and engravers on copper helped 
one another, in turn. Now Baskerville’s 
experience as a calligrapher led him to 
make a direct attack upon the problem of 
the “angle of shading.” He saw that the 
manner of writing and holding the pen 
had changed considerably since the time 
when old face had been drawn, and that 
its abstract form was no longer in agree- 
ment with the spirit of his period. In his 
day the pen was held vertically, thus ac- 
centuating the contrast between the thicks 
and the thins. 

“He discovered also that the best type 
was dependent not only on the method of 
impression, but on a new kind of paper 
and ink. He was thus led to manufacture 
his own ink and to keep a close watch on 
the making of his paper. In this way he 
was able to solve an important typograph- 


THE CURRIER PRESS 
460 West 34th Street 


MANY letters praising our recent 
announcements have come in to 
cheer our busy days. 

We are making a handsome two- 
volume edition of “Peregrine Pickle” 
for the John Day Company to pub- 
lish, and a charming little book for 
Doubleday Doran. 

Other volumes which we have to 
design and print will be announced 
in this section each month. 

M. M. McL. 
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ical problem, which was then pressing. So 
far there had been a failure to refine cer- 
tain outlines and to eliminate certain thick- 
nesses which destroyed sharp angles, be- 
cause the ink was inadequately purified. 
Baskerville’s experience with japanning 
taught him how to treat paper by a similar 
process called calendering. Thus he pro- 
cured a paper sufficiently soft to take an 
equal impression with less force, and 
thereby he became the pioneer of the mod- 
ern method of impression.” 


Search for Greatest Problem 
Among Bookbinders 


HE February issue of Bookbinding 

Magazine attempts to discover what 

constitutes the greatest problem of 
the binding industry. To this end it 
prints the opinions of various active and 
prominent binders on the subject. 

According to Daniel B. Shepp, of the 
Murphy-Parker Company, there is no se- 
cret formula in bookbinding. Ascertaining 
the exact cost of production is the all-im- 
portant factor. 

The problem of seasonal work is sug- 
gested by several of the replies. Robert 
Wessmann, of the Tapley Company, Long 
Island City binders, says seasonal periods 
of work and insufficient time in which to 
turn out books satisfactorily, constitute the 
chief problems of the binders. 

Another binder, J. E. Burke, of Nor- 
folk, Virginia, declares: “ . the most 
important problem in the industry is solved 
when the binder knows his costs.” 

The outstanding problem with binders 
today is something -else still, says M. J. 
Cullen, superintendent of the Vail-Ballou 
Press: “the fear of the lack of business 
and its attendant evil, price-cutting.” 

A Boston bindery executive, Herbert 
B. Waters, of the Boston Mailing Com- 
pany, is of the belief that “the over ex- 
tension of credit to irresponsible printers 
(those without knowledge of costs or 
proper knowledge of business) is an im- 
portant problem.” 

Among the ideas set forth on the subject 
of the binder’s greatest problem is one ex- 
pressed by Bertram Wolff, of the Harris 
Wolff Estate: “The most important prob- 
lem in our industry at the present time is 
one of creating that spirit of service and 
general helpfulness on the part of the book 
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manufacturer to the publisher, as oppose 
to the purely price basis for seeking 
business.” 

The March issue of the binders’ mags. 
zine will continue the search for the great. 
est problem in the industry, and will print 
additional opinions by prominent execy. 
tives in the field. 


new 


Advertising the New Binding 
HEN. a publisher takes an advertis. 


ment that is seven inches high and 
two inches wide in one of New York’ 
morning newspapers and leads off with an 
announcement of a new binding for a series 
it speaks very well for a general interest in 
book-making. Such an advertisement ap- 
peared in the World this week. “A New 
Binding for the Modern Library” read the 
first two inches in large, clear type. New 
titles were quoted, the price, and the fact 
that the books could be had “at all book- 
sellers,” and the address of the Modern Li- 
brary offices, followed but the sales appeal 
was made on the strength of the new bind- 
ing. Public interest in the get-up of books 
is thus proved high to warrant such a casu- 
ally spoken lead. 
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Book publishers place 


44% more lineage in 
the Chicago Tribune 
| than in all other 
Chicago newspapers 
combined. Ask for the reason! 


The Chicago Tribune 


(THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER]//(/ 





TRIBUNE SQUARE, CHICAGO 
Phone Superior 010 


0100 
EASTERN ADVERTISING OFFICE: 512 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. Longacre 8800 
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In This Issue 


THE Pustic Aste FoR STANDARD LITERATURE by Henry W. Lanier . 


PAGE 
1207 


The founder of the Golden Book believes that there are an infinite number 
of things in standard literature which belong, personally and vitally, to the 


largest public that buys books. 


THE Newspaper EpIroR AND THE LATERARY Press AGENT by Ralph 


W. Cram 


The editor of the Davenport, lowa, “Democrat and Leader” discusses the 


I210 


publicity in one day’s mail and gives the Press Agent a few things to think 
about when preparing material for the general newspaper. 


FEBRUARY BOOKSTORE FAVORITES 
IN THE BOOKMARKET 


EDITORIALS 


The Public Taste; From the President's Inaugural Speech; The Clean Books 


1213 
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Bill; The Status of “The Well of Loneliness.” 


THE MANUFACTURING CENSUS 
ENGLISH BOOKTRADE NEws 
IN AND OUT OF THE CORNER OFFICE 


OLp AND Rare Books 


1219 
1224 
1226 
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Forthcoming Issues 


& & So creat is the present interest in 
the problems of booktrade expansion and 
evolution that the series of articles which 
begin in the next issue on “Book Publish- 
ing in the United States to 1901” will be 
especially timely for the two book conven- 
tions which will soon be held, that of the 
Western Booksellers’ Association in San 
Francisco and that of the American Book- 
sellers’ Association in Boston, will heighten 
interest in the history of the booktrade 


since the beginning of the century. This 
story of American publishing has been 


written by Downing Palmer O’Harra, now 
librarian of Southwestern College. %&  % 


& % & Walter Pach, the well-known art 
critic, who bought books and prints from 
Weyhe when that distinguished dealer 
showed his wares in a plumbing establish- 
ment on Lexington Avenue, will write next 
week on “The Weyhe Book and Print 
Shop.” The shop, which now occupies an 
entire building and has a gallery in con- 
nection with it, is responsible for not a 


little of the art education of this country. 
ss 


& % & In the monthly Old and Rare 
Books department in next week’s issuc 
John T. Winterich will continue his series 
Romantic Stories of Books, with an_ar- 
ticle on Irving’s “Sketch Book.” This 
makes a timely appearance, for Irving's 
birthday will be celebrated on April 3rd. 
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